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CHAPTER II. MIDDLEHAM’S NIECE. 

Cuarone House, the Misses Griggs’s 
seminary for young ladies, stood upon the 
verge of Hampstead-heath, with its back 
to the Highgate-fields, and its front to the 
open air donkey-riding establishment. It 
was an overgrown rambling house, far too 
large for the Misses Griggs, and their 
servants, and the eight-and-thirty boarders, 


i whose parents were not so sufficiently 


advanced as to think it necessary that 
their daughters should attend a college 
instead of going to school, and be put 
through a curriculum of study instead of 
learning their lessons. But the Misses 
Griggs had taken it on a lease, when 
wordly affairs were considerably better 
with them, and they could find no one to 
relieve them of the burden. So they kept 
it on like two brave women, as_ they 
were, fighting a very up-hill battle, and 
trying to make the best of it; endeavour- 
ing to forget that they had originally 
been born in a comfortable home and 
with pleasant expectations; putting up 
with all kinds of insult and detraction ; 
working like galley-slaves, for nine months 
in the year, and only too thankful when 
the holidays arrived, to allow them a 
little time to sleep, to read, and to talk 
together, in a half-cheerful, half-melan- 
choly manner, of the happy bygone days. 
The holidays had come now, the long 


} midsummer vacation, when during seven 


weeks the white dimity bedsteads in the 
young ladies’ dormitories were to be un- 
tenanted, the long-suffering neighbours 
were to be permitted to forget that there 
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were such musical tortures as Czerny’s | 


exercises, or the overture to Semiramide, 
and the Misses Griggs were to sit on the 
pier at Herne Bay, and quote to each 
other Byron’s lines about the ocean. This 
in itself was a holiday proceeding, as 
neither of them could have been tempted 
by large sums to so much as name the 
lamented poet of questionable morals 
during school term. 

It was five o’clock in the afternoon. 
During the whole day cabs and flys had 
been grinding up the neatly gravelled 
walk in front of Chapone House, and 
scuttling off again, bearing away the 
pupils; the Misses Griggs were ready to 
faint with the amount of work they had 
undergone, in superintending the packing 
of the trunks, and their skinny little hands 
were almost shaken off with constant 
adieux. Finally, Miss Hannah, who had 
been standing on the top step, nodding 
like a Chinese mandarin, and waving her 
hand, long after the young lady to whom 
her farewells were addressed had ceased 
to notice her, came into the primly fur- 
nished drawing-room, and, with a sigh of 
relief, sat herself down by the side of Miss 
Martha, who looked equally tired and worn. 

“There,” said Miss Hannah, “there is 
Bell Cooke gone for good; a proud, 
stuck-up girl she was to the last, and 
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would scarcely say good-bye to me after 


all our being so kind to her. I am almost 
glad to think she is not coming back, 
though of course one will miss her 
account, and Mr. Cooke was very liberal 
about extras.” 

“They are all gone now, Hannah, are 
theynot?” said Miss Martha, smoothing 
her little black silk apron, and looking as 
though she were about to burst out 


crying. 
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“Yes, dear, all except Anne Studley 
and Grace, and I expect Mr. Middleham, 
or some one from him, every minute. 
Now that just shows the difference. I 
shall be heartily sorry to lose Grace, and 
would even keep her on for nothing—if 
we could afford it.” 

“T am afraid that Grace, good girl that 
she is, would find such kindness a little 
misplaced, Hannah,” said Miss Martha, 
“when we think of her expectations and 
her future. The niece of a rich man like 
Mr. Middleham, more particularly such a 
pretty amiable girl, with such excellent 
principles, is sure to make a good match. 
What is strange to me is, how she makes 
such a friend of Anne Studley.” 

“ You never liked poor Anne, Martha,” 
said Miss Hannah, “and I could never 
help liking her. Of course, I see her 
faults, but there is something very taking 
to me in that strong determined nature of 
hers.” 

“ Well, at all events, her friendship has 
been of some use to Gracie during their 
school life,” said Miss Martha. “I don’t 
know what that timid and credulous child 
would have done, more especially when 
she first came here, without the love and 
championship of Anne, to hold the other 
girls in check in regard to her.” 

“That is just what I say,” said Miss 
Hannah, “ Anne has always been the most 
popular girl in the school. Poor dear, she 
will want all her spirit and determination 
now, for I believe neither she nor anyone 
else has the slightest idea of what is in 
store for her.” : 

“Well, Hannah,” said Miss Martha, 
who was the elder and more reticent of 
the two, “we can never say that Captain 
Studley was behindhand with his half- 
yearly account; and when Anne leaves 
Chapone House, which will be in a very 
few hours, I suppose it is not for us to 
meddle with her future, beyond, of 
course, wishing it may be a happy one. 
And now, dear, I think we might have a 
cup of tea, and look at the Bradshaw, 
to see what train we should take on 
Thursday.” 

The two girls who had formed the 
subject of the old ladies’ conversation, 
when the last of their schoolmates had 
been carried off, becoming tired of wander- 
ing in the set and formal garden, had 
stepped out through the open gate on to 
the wide Heath, and seated themselves on 
the short, crisp turf, surrounded by 
clumps of that beautiful yellow gorse, 








which, in those days, flourished so luxuri- 
antly at Hampstead, but which the 
ravages of the roughs, or the taste of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, seems to 
have almost improved off the face of 
the common. 

They are to play leading parts in this 
story, and it will be best for us to study 
them physically and mentally. They 
are both handsome, but of distinct types. 
This is Anne Studley, the tall, strongly 
made girl, with dark hair and complexion, 
and resolute, earnest eyes; distinguished 
and intellectual looking though, rather 
than pretty, with a long low forehead, 
a short, curling upper-lip, and a round, 
firm chin; her manner is quick and 
excited, and she illustrates her conversa- 
tion with abundant gesture. Not that 
she speaks very much, for nature, and 
the small experience she has already had 
of the world, have combined to make 
her a thinker, and when with her constant 
companion, Grace Middleham, she is not 
called upon to put in many words, for 
Grace is a determined prattle. One of 
those pretty, fair-haired girls, with soft 
regular features, and timid manners, and 
gentle voices, who are perpetually cooing 
about everything, and who, though almost 
always in want of support, or advice, or 
assistance, render it almost impossible for 
one to help, owing to their multiplicity of 
words, and their paucity of sense. Even 
at that moment, though she knew that 
her time with Anne was precious, and 
was most anxious to hear details of her 
friend’s future plans, she scarcely gave her 
an opportunity of replying to her own 
innumerable questions. 

“Yes, dear, the day which we have so 
long looked forward to, has come at last,” 
Grace was saying, “and there is an end of 
our stopping in this hateful place; which 
would have been more hateful still, to me 
at least, if I had not had you for my 
companion; and now what we have to 
decide is, what we are going to do in our 
future, and how we are to manage to see 
each other constantly, or to write when 
we are separated; and, in fact, to take 
care that that intimacy which has existed 
between us for so long is not given up in 
any way.” 

‘Stop, Gracie, stop!” said Anne, with 
a grave smile, “or you will faint for 
sheer want of breath! My pet, don’t you 
think that I too have been thinking that 
this is the last day we shall be here? 
though my feelings towards what you 
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call this hateful place, are very different 


“You always liked it, I know,” mur- 
mured Grace, as though the fact of her 
friend’s having done so, was rather a 
personal affront to herself, “you always 
spoke well of it, and of those two dreadful 
old Griggses.” 

“IT spoke well of it, because I have 
been very happy here; quietly happy, as 
I understand it, you know, Gracie; no 
delirium, no ecstacy, none of the terrible 
delights which are reserved for the 
heroines of romance, I imagine; but 


with you I have been happier than I | pe 


shall probably ever be again; and as 
for those poor old ladies whom you call 


dreadful, 1 have had nothing but kindness: 


from them.” 

“But they are such false old things,” 
said Grace, “and all the time they are 
praising you for your prettiness, or your 
cleverness, or any of those absurd things, 
you know it is all put on, and that they 
don’t really mean it!” 

“There is no reason why they should 
‘put on’ any show of affection for me,” 
said Anne. “I am not the daughter or 
niece of a rich man, to be petted and 
made much of. Simple as they are, 
they have enough knowledge of life to 
appreciate that fact. I am only Anne 
Studley, with all the world just opening 
before me!” She said these last words 
more to herself than to her companion, 
and as she uttered them her hands 
dropped into her lap, and there was a 
strange light in her fixed eyes, as though 
she were striving to gaze into futurity. 

“You are the dearest, sweetest darling 
that ever lived!” exclaimed Grace, putting 
her arm round her friend’s neck, and 
softly kissing her cheek. “How dare you 
talk about rich men’s nieces, as though 
you wern’t better than me in every possible 
way! what should I have done in—yes, I 
will call it so, this hateful place, if it had 
not been for you? and how can I ever do 
enough in the future to show my grati- 
tude ? As to having the world before you, 
it seems to me quite delightful, after 
having been limited to that dull garden, 
or this dreary heath. I suppose, that in 
reality my uncle’s place at Loddonford is 
dull, but after this I shall look upon it as 
Paradise.” 

“And so you ought,” said Anne, “I 
have heard you say it is very pretty.” 

“Oh, pretty, yes—lawn and river, and 
flowers, and all that kind of thing—pretty 





enough if I recollect rightly, for I’ve not 
been there since Aunt Helen died, as 
uncle does not like children, and, as you 
know, I have been here holidays and all 
until now, when I am supposed to be 
sufficiently old to keep house at Lod- 
donford, or, as uncle writes in his old. 
fashioned way, ‘to preside over his esta- 
blishment.’ But one wants something 
more than prettiness in one’s future home, 
dear !”’ 

“ Does one?” said Anne, abstractedly, 

her eyes still fixed upon space. “ Does 
one? Yes! I suppose so, comfort—and 
ace!” 
“Comfort and peace—company and 
parties!” said Grace, with a laugh, 
“‘Loddonford is just the place for a féte, 
garden-party and water-party combined, 
don’t you know; and I believe uncle 
occasionally gives entertainments of that 
kind. He has never said anything to me 
about it, for up to the present moment he 
has looked upon me merely as a child, but I 
saw, in an old Morning Post, which Miss 
Martha bought to read about the wedding 
of one of the old pupils, an elaborate 
account of the féte at Loddonford, and 
a list of the guests, who seemed to be 
very great people. I am sure I could 
persuade uncle into giving more of these 
parties—or you could, you have a wonder- 
ful power of making people do as you 
wish, and I shall leave him to you— 
and then we shall enjoy ourselves, shall 
we not?” 

“You will, I have no doubt dear, but I 
question whether it would be much enjoy- 
ment to me, even if I were there with you. 
But, my sweet Gracie,” continued Anne, 
taking her friend’s hand between her own, 
and gently smoothing it as she spoke, 
“You seem to forget that the life which 
we have been leading is on the point of 
ending! After to-day, our paths will be 
in very different directions.” 

“You have mentioned that fact more 
than once before, Anne,” said Grace, 
giving in to the petting, but still assumin 
a somewhat hurt tone, “and though T 
have each time asked you a plain straight- 
forward question, I have as yet been 
unable to get it answered.” 

“Try once more, dear,” said Anne, 
playing with her friend’s fair curls, “ and 
I promise you that this time you shall 
succeed |” 

“Well then, I want to know,” said 
Grace, speaking with as much decision as 





she could summon into her voice, and into 
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the naturally amiable, and rather weak 
expression of her face, “why you cannot 
at once promise that, so soon as I am 
settled at Loddonford, you will come and 
stay with me for an indefinite time? 
Stop a minute!” she cried, raising her 
hand in admonitory gesture to Anne, who 
seemed about to speak. “I know what 
you are going to say—that I must have 
my uncle’s consent, and you must be 
properly invited? That is so like yon, 


always standing out for formalities, even. 


between us! But, fortunately, that objec- 
tion is disposed of. In his last letter, my 
uncle says that I shall probably find the 
Loddonford house dull, more especially as 
he is absent during the whole day, and 
that he wishes me always to have some 
visitor staying with us. I will read you 
what he writes,” she continued, taking a 
letter from her pocket: ‘ Girls, I believe, 
are famous for making school friendships, 
which they break about a year after their 
entrance upon life, and hate the chosen 
one as much as they formerly loved her!’ 
you don’t mind that ridiculous nonsense, 
do you, Anne? recollect it is only the 
opinion of a confirmed old bachelor. Now 
I'll go on. ‘No doubt you have been 
inoculated with this same disease; there 
is some young lady to whom you confide 
all your secrets, and wheresoe’er you go, 
like Juno’s swans, still you go constant 
and inseparable. Well, let her come to 
Loddonford, and she shall be made 
heartily welcome. Only she must not 
expect a return visit from you! It is so 
long since I have seen my little niece that 
I intend keeping her all to myself.’ There, 
that’s what he says!” 

“That letter is full of kindness; you 
ought to be very happy, Gracie,” said 
Anne, who had relapsed into her abstrac- 
tion. 

“Yes, I know I ought, and I intend to 
be, if you will help me. But, you see, 
you're again shirking my question—will 
you come and stay with me as soon as I 
am settled in my new home ? ” 

“T am afraid it will be impossible, 
dear,” said Anne, very quietly. 

“Tmpossible! and why ?” cried Grace, 
roused to something like excitement; 
“don’t you care for me any more? 
haven’t you heard my uncle’s invitation ? 
do you 

“What I mean, darling,” interrupted 
Anne, putting her arm round Gracie’s 
pretty waist, and recurring to the soothing 
process of fondling her hand, “what I 





mean is that it is impossible for me at this 
instant to tell anything clearly about my 
future.” 

* Do you mean that you do not know, 
or that you do not choose to say ?” asked 
impetuous Grace, who was keenly jealous 
of anything like reticence on her friend’s 
part. 

“TI do not know what is going to 
happen to me; I have had no intimation 
of what my future life is to be,” said 
Anne, slowly, but as though speaking 
under a sense of pain. 

“But surely you must have some idea 
about it, Anne,” persisted Grace, “your 
father must have said something about 
what you were to do ?” 

“My father has given me no confidence; 
he has never opened his lips to me on the 
subject.” 

“Oh, well then, of course it is all easily 
understood,” said Grace, with an air of 
having settled the difficulty ; “ you will go 
home to your father, and remain with him, 
like a dutiful girl, for a little time, and 
then come and stop with me at Loddon- 
ford. When I once get you there, I'll defy 
any one to take you away in a hurry!” 

“T am sorry, dear, to do away with 
your pretty illusions in the matter,” said 
Anne, with an attempt at a smile, “but I 
must do so without reserve. I have 
spoken to you very little about my 
belongings and my position, but now, 
when we are going to part, I feel the 
time has come when you should know 
a little more about them. You talk 
about my going home, but I have no 
home, Gracie!” 

“No home, dear repeated Grace, 
with an awestruck face, nestling up to 
her friend—‘“ my poor darling !” 

“Not what you would call a home,” 
said Anne. “My mother has been long 
dead, so long, that I can scarcely recollect 
her, and my father has no settled place in 
England; his business, I believe, takes 
him constantly abroad.” 

“But Captain Studley is in London 
sometimes,” said Grace, “because I can 
remember more than once, when you have 
been away for two or three days together. 
You never said anything about it on your 
return, but Miss Hannah always said you 
were gone to your father.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Anne, “there have been 
several occasions when I have gone to 
him in that way, staying with him at some 
hotel in London. But you can scarcely 
call that going home.” 
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“Of course not, dear!” said Grace. 
“At an hotel! how strange you must 
have felt. What did you do to pass the 
time P” 

“T was scarcely in the house at all,” 
replied Anne, “for papa took me out sight- 
seeing in the day time, and to the theatre 
at night.” ‘ 

“ Oh then, he is kind to you ?” 

“What induced you to imagine the 
contrary ?” asked Anne, quickly, the 
colour flushing her dark cheeks. “Nothing 
that I have ever said, I’m sure! ” 

“No dear, nothing, indeed, and I’m 
awfully sorry for having made the 
remark,” said Grace, trying her utmost to 
look penitent, “ but it seems strange for a 
girl, who really has a father, to see so 
little of him. At least it strikes me so, 
though never having known what it was 
to have one, perhaps I’m no jndge !” 

“Your question was natural enough, dear, 
and it was absurd in me to be annoyed 
at it, even for a moment! It must 
strike you, and doubtless every one else, as 
odd that there should be so little inter- 
course between my father and myself. It 
is so, however, and hitherto I have not 
been sorry for it. What it is to be now I 
have no idea.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you don’t 
love your father, Anne?” said Grace, in 
an awestruck whisper. 

“T don’t say that, at all, dear,” returned 
Anne, “I suppose—I am sure that I have 
all proper and dutiful feeling for him. 
But he is a strange man, very odd and 
peculiar. I am never at ease with him, 
and, in real truth, he frightens me! ” 

“Frightens you!” cried Grace; “ you, 
who are never daunted by any one, to be 
frightened at your own father ! ” 

“Tt is a melancholy fact,” said Anne, 
“inexplicable, but horribly true! I have 
often wondered what can have inspired 
me, who, as you say, am daunted by 
nothing, with this terror. It is that which 
has prevented my asking any questions 
about what is now to become of me. Papa 
has volunteered no statement, and I have 
been actually afraid to ask him what are 
his intentions concerning me.” 

“What a coward you are, Anne!” said 
Grace. “I shall begin to consider myself 
quite brave in comparison! What could 
he do? He could only scold you, however 
much he might be annoyed ! ” 

“He has never scolded me in his life,” 
said Anne, “I have taken care never to 
give him cause. But I have heard him 





angry with others, and have always been 
fearful of coming under his rage.” 

“ Well, Idon’t know,” said Grace, much 
crestfallen. “I hope my uncle is not like 
that, or I don’t see much good in leaving 
school. I used to think that old Martha 
the crossest old wretch in the world, but 
now it seems as though one were likely to 
wish oneself back with her. Do you know, 
Anne, the name of Captain Studley sounds 
strangely familiar to me, and I have a 
strong idea that I must have seen him 
years ago at Loddonford.” 

“Tt is possible, but not very probable, 
dear,” replied Anne. “I have never heard 
papa mention the name, though he would 
not be likely to do so to me,” she added 
with a sigh. 

“What kind of looking man is he?” 
asked Grace. ‘“ You don’t mind my put- 
ting such personal questions, do you, dear ? 
I’m really interested about it!” 

“ A tall, thin, elderly man with iron-grey 
hair and a heavy grizzled moustache,” said 
Anne, “looking like a soldier, with an up- 
right figure and a smart decided manner. 
Generally very grave, but studiously polite 
to ladies in an old-fashioned formal way. 
I don’t know anything else noticeable 
about him !” 

“Tt must be the same!” said Grace. 
“TI particularly remember the way in 
which he bowed when uncle introduced 
him to me, so different from the half 
shame-faced manner in which young men 
pull off their hats, as though they knew 
the sacrifice they were making, and it was 
almost too much to expect from them! 
How strange now, to think I should have 
met your father !” 

“1 almost wonder papa has never spoken 
of Mr. Middleham, for he has often heard 
me talk of you,” said Anne, “bat he is very 
reticent, and when we are together I gene- 
rally chatter for both of us!” 

“Tt was not at uncle’s house that I saw 
Captain Studley,” said Grace. ‘“ He was 
walking down the village, and I have an 
odd kind of idea in my head, and yet that 
can’t be possible, that uncle said he lived 
there.” 

“That must be purely an effort of 
imagination, dear,” said Anne, with a 
grave smile; “from the description you 
have often given me of your quiet, retired 
Loddonford, it is, I should think, the very 
last place in which papa could pitch his 
tent, if, indeed, he should ever give up 
the wandering life which he has led so 
long.” 
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“Oh, it will be all right, Anne, and you 
must insist upon his settling down in some 
nice house in London,” said Grace, with 
the easy conviction of one who has gene- 
rally had her own way. “ You should get 


some of Captain Studley’s friends to help | y 


you in persuading him.” 

“You seem to forget that I know none 
of papa’s friends, Gracie: that I scarcely 
know anything of him,” she added, but in 
an undertone that her companion did not 
hear. 

“T thought you might have seen them 
at the hotel, or that they might have gone 
to the theatre with you,” argued Grace. 

“ Now you remind me, I was introduced 
to the gentleman who went with us to the 
theatre one night, but I had almost for- 
gotten his existence. His name was Heath.” 

** Now I am sure that it must be Captain 
Studley whom I saw at Loddonford,” cried 
Grace, in great exultation, “for I have 
often heard uncle speak of Mr. Heath, 
who is the chief cashier in the bank.” 

“Your argument is not a very close 
one, dear,” said Anne, smiling again; 
“but still what you say is quite possible. 
What kind of a man is your Mr. 


Heath? The gentleman I met was tall 


and dark.” 

“T don’t. know that I ever saw Mr. 
Heath,” said Grace; “and if I had I 
should certainly not have taken any par- 
ticular notice of him, as one of the clerks. 
I—I beg your pardon, dear! ”’ she cried the 
next minute. “I did not mean to say 
anything, which might—don’t you know 
what I mean ?” 

“Perfectly, my sweet Gracie!” said 
Anne. “There is no need of any ex- 
planation. What can this girl want?” 
she added; “it is evidently to us she is 
beckoning! Do you want us, Mary? Is 
anything the matter? ” 

“Please, miss,” said the girl, scarcely 
able to speak for lack of breath, “ Miss 
Middleham is wanted at once! A gentle- 
man’s come to see her, and Miss Martha 
wishes her to come back immediate.” 

“We shall be there almost as soon as 
you, Mary,” said Anne. And the girls 
returned to the house together. 

Miss Hannah met them in the garden. 
Anne noticed at once that the old lady 
was labouring under unusual emotion. 
Her voice quivered, and her poor withered 
hand, in its net-mitten, shook visibly as 
she laid it on Grace’s shoulder. 

“Is uncle in the drawing-room, Miss 
Hannah ? ” asked Grace. 





“Tt’s—it’s not your uncle, dear; it’s ® 
gentleman from the bank,” said the old 
lady. ‘He says he must see you at once ! 
Do you know, dear—don’t be frightened— 
but, I think he brings bad news for 
ou!” 

“Bad news!” cried the girls simul- 
taneously. . 

“He said as much to us, and—and 
Martha told me to break it to you—and— 
and now I’ve done it! God bless you, my 
dear, and sustain you in your trouble!” 
And the poor old lady burst into a fit of 
tears. 

“You will come with me, Anne, and 
hear what this is?” said Grace, in a low 
voice. She was very pale, and her lips 
were tight set. 

“Of course, dear, if you wish it!” re- 
plied Anne, pressing her arm. As they 
entered the room, a gentleman, who had 
his back to them, turned round. A tall, 
dark, very handsome man, in whom Anne 
Studley recognised her father’s friend, Mr. 
Heath. 





EARLY EASTERN TRAVELLERS. 
MARCO POLO. 

In many respects this remarkable 
traveller differs from all his predecessors. 
“Our Mr. Marco,” junior partner in the 
great house of Polo Brothers, of Venice, 
Constantinople, and Soldaia, trading to 
the East in jewels, cloth of silver and 
gold, spicery, rare woods and gums—the 
greatest of all commercial travellers— 
was endowed with characteristics pecu- 
liarly his own. Like other early tra- 
vellers, he wandered in the hope of 
making something by his “journey,” and 
made it; but he had few feelings in 
common with the brave and astute Ville 
Hardouin, with the gallant and outspoken 
Joinville, or with that stout friar William 
de Rubruquis. The fighting travellers 
would have looked down upon the noble 
Venetian as a “huckster,” and the envoy of 
St. Louis would have lifted his hands in 
horror, at the idea of a Christian gentleman 
dwelling for the best part of his life among 
infidel Tartars, adopting their dress, man- 
ners, customs, and language, and serving 
that prototype of antichrist, the chief of the 
Mongol race, in the capacity of envoy and 
ambassador to other idolatrous monarchs, 
more pestilent, if possible, than himself. 
Nevertheless the Venetian merchant saw 
more of the great world than any of his 
contemporaries ; wrote, or rather dictated, 
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a book ; and performed the far more difficult 
operation of making an immense fortune. 
His book, although describing travels more 
extended than those of his predecessor Ru- 
bruquis, lacks many of the qualities which 
distinguish the report of the patient friar, 
who paints a single expedition with sin- 
gular power, and exhibits rare good sense 
in the selection of stories and illustrations 
connected with his embassy. It is true 
that the narrative of Rubruquis was 
written by himself, in a language with 
which he was familiar, in the calm solitude 
of a monastic cell, while the book of Ser 
Marco Polo was dictated during an im- 
prisonment at Genoa, under the dis- 
advantage of being severely “interviewed” 
by the curious inhabitants. It has, indeed, 
been affirmed that the interviewing re- 
ferred to, and the intolerable infliction 
of telling the same stories over and over 
again begot in the busy brain of Ser 
Marco the idea of putting his travels on 





vealed to incredulous Europe the wealth 
and vastness of China, and the marvels of 
the Indian Seas, studded with islands full of 
wealth and wonders. First among Euro- 
peans he visited and described India, Cochin 
China, the islands of Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
Ceylon, and Madagascar, and pointed out 
to sceptical Italy that towards sunrise 
were lands and nations, rulers and cities, 
compared with which Europe was a dreary 
waste, inhabited by barbarians wanting 
almost every comfort and refinement of 
life. 

Ser Marco Polo was bred for business. 
The family of Polo hailed originally 
from the opposite side of the Adriatic, 
and are said to have left Sebenico in 
Dalmatia to settle in Venice, sometime 
during the first half of the eleventh cen- 
tury. There they speedily acquired rank, 
for proofs have at last been found which 
set at rest the disputed question of Marco’s 
personal claims to nobility. The grand- 


paper, and thus getting rid of the nuisance | father of the great traveller, one Andrea 


for good and all. 


certain Rusticiano of Pisa, a Genoese or | 


Tuscan fellow-prisoner, undertook to write 
down the book from dictation. When it 
is remembered that the dialects of Venice, 
Genoa, and Tuscany are exceedingly 
dissimilar, little wonder will be excited 
at the work having been produced in 
French, a language spoken and written 
by both author and amanuensis with equal 
inaccuracy. Why it was not writ either 
in Latin or’ corrected into “ very choice 
Italian’ may excite some astonishment ; 
but the best authorities, Colonel Yule and 
M. Pauthier, are agreed that, if not the 
original notes, the whole work was written 
at first in a barbarous dialect of the French 
then spoken. Thanks to this, to a certain 
want of arrangement, and a general doubt 
as to when the author is speaking from 
personal observation and when from hear- 
say, the famous book of Marco Polo 
lacks entirely the clearness and coherence 
of earlier records of travel. In quantity 
of matter, however, and in vivid descrip- 
tion of the empire of Cathay (China), 
then under the sway of Kublai Khan, 
Marco Polo stands unrivalled. He was 
the first traveller to cross the entire 
breadth of Asia, naming and describing 
kingdom after kingdom as he passed 
through the deserts of Persia, the lofty 
plateaux of the Pamir—the roof of the 
world—the wild mountain regions of 
Khotan and Kashgar, and the brilliant 
court at Cambaluc (Peking). He first re- 





Be this as it may, a/ Polo, had three sons, Marco, Maffeo, and 


Nicolo the father of Marco the younger. 
They were all—after the manner of noble 
Venetians of the time—engaged in com- 
merce, and were apparently bound together 
by a species of partnership which was not 
entirely dissolved by the long absence of 
the two younger brothers in the east. 
Marco the elder was undoubtedly at one 
time established in Constantinople, and 
had also a branch house of business at 
Soldaia (Soudak) in the Crimea. Marco 
the younger was born in 1254—the year 
of Rubruquis’s mission to the east—and 
was therefore six years of age when the 
wanderings of the Poli commenced. In 
1260, according to Colonel Yule, Christen- 
dom had recovered from the alarm into 
which it had been thrown by the Tartar 
cataclysm. Albeit in Asia and Eastern 
Kurope scarcely a dog might bark, with- 
out Mongol leave, from the borders of 
Poland and the coast of Cilicia to the 
Amur and the Yellow Sea; and the vast 
empire of Chinghiz nominally owned a 
supreme head in the great Kaan, practi- 
cally it was splitting up into several great 
monarchies, under the descendants of the 
four sons of Chinghiz. Personally the 
Tartars had become objects rather of curi- 
osity than terror, and at the Venetian 
trading ports on the Crimean coast the 
Italians had abundant opportunities of be- 
coming familiar with the rulers of Asia. 
At this period, two of the Polo family— 
Nicolo and Maffeo—-were at Constanti- 
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nople, Nicolo having left his wife and 
child behind him at Venice. While at 
Constantinople, they learned that a new 
and distant, but promising market for 
costly wares was to be found upon the 
banks of the Volga, among the Tartars 
of the West, who, after laying waste 
a great part of Europe and Asia, had 
settled down quietly and built cities, 
notably Sarai and Bolghar near that great 
river. The brothers started at once on a 
trading venture to the Crimea, and, taking 
with themastoreof jewels, crossed the Black 
Sea to Soldaia. Having stayed awhile at 
Soldaia, they resolved to push into the in- 
terior of the country, and travelled—appa- 
rently by the route followed by Rubruquis 
—across the Crimean peninsula, over the 
isthmus of Perekop, and by the Sea of 
Azof and the Don to the Volga, till they 
reached the court of Barca Kaan, a most 
liberal and courteous prince, who received 
the Venetians with great honour, accepted 
the jewels they presented to him, and caused 
them to receive “at least twice the value 
of their offering.” At the court of this 
prince the Poli remained for a year, when 
war broke out between Barca and Alau 
(Hulaki, founder of the Mongol dynasty 
in Persia). 

In the end Barca was defeated, but the 
country between the brothers and the 
Crimea remained in a disturbed condition, 
so that “‘no one could travel without peril 
of being taken,” wherefore they determined 
to go forward. Quitting Bolghar, a city 
which stood on the left bank of the Volga, 
some ninety miles below Kazan, the travel- 
lers proceeded to a city called Ucaca, near 
the modern Saratov, and then, passing the 
Volga (styled by Polo the Tigris—from a 
belief that that river flowed down from 
Paradise and burrowed under the Caspian 
Sea), journeyed over a desert for “ seven- 
teen days.” This must mean one stretch 
of desert, as the whole journey from the 
Volga, across the Ural and Emba rivers, 
around the northern end of Lake Aral, and 
across the country between the Jaxartes 
(Sir Daria) to Bokhara, could not have 
been effected under sixty days. At Bok- 
hara the brothers found themselves so 
“fixed that they could neither go further 
forward nor yet turn back again.” Time 
in the middle ages was not estimated at 
the same value as now, and the Poli made 
a “halt” for three years in the city of 
Bokhara. Whilst they were sojourning 
there came envoys from Hulakti—Lord of 
the Levant—to the Great Kaan of all the 





Tartars, and the envoys, when they beheld 
the brethren, were “amazed,” and en- 
treated them to travel with them to the 
court of the great Kaan, who, they were 
assured, would be right glad to see them, 
and would treat them with great honour 
and liberality. And it came to pass that 
they went. They were well received at 
the court of “‘Cablay Kaan,” who was 
greatly pleased with his visitors, and their 
discourse in the Tartar language, “which 
they knew right well ;”” and who, having a 
great respect for the Pope—mainly, per- 
haps, on account of the facility with which 
that spiritual potentate could organise 
Crusades, and hurl Europe against the 
East—determined to send the two brothers 
on an embassy to Clement the Fourth. 
They undertook this mission in conjunc- 
tion with one Cogatal—a “baron” of 
the Tartar Empire; and letters were in- 
dited to the Pope, in which the Holy 
Father was prayed to send presently unto 
the Kaan an hundred Christians, intelli- 
gent men, acquainted with the Seven Arts, 
well qualified to enter into controversy, 
and able clearly to prove, by force of 
argument, to idolaters and other kinds of 
folk, that the law of Christ was best, and 
that all other religions were false and 
nought; and that if they would prove 
this, he and all under him would become 
Christians, and the Church’s liegemen. 
Finally he charged his envoys to bring 
back to him some oil of the lamp which 
burns on the sepulchre of our Lord at 
Jerusalem. And being furnished with a 
tablet of gold, commanding all men to 
furnish them with what they might re- 
quire, the two brothers set out and arrived 
at Layas (Ayas) in Lesser Armenia, in 
the space of three years, their progress 
having been much arrested by snow, heavy 
rains, and great torrents. 

On arriving at Acon (Acre) in the year 
1269, they found that the Pope was dead, 
and as the new Pope was over long in 
making, thought it might be well to run 
over to Venice, and visit their households. 
Here Messer Nicolo found his wife dead, 
and his son grown to a promising lad of 
fifteen. Foracoupleof years the two brothers 
remained in Venice, waiting until a Pope 
should be made, but, growing at length 
impatient, they left Venice, accompanied 
by Marco, and going to Acre, asked the 
permission of the legate Tebaldo di 
Vicenza, to obtain oil from the Holy 
Sepulchre, and having obtained it, started 
to return to the Kaan, when tidings 
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arrived at Acre, that the Cardinals had at 
length elected as Pope no other than the 
legate Tebaldo himself (Gregory X.) The 
new Pope sent messages to recall the 
brothers, who were then furnished with 
papal letters, and received the Pope's 
benediction. Moreover two friars of the 
order of preachers were associated with 
them in the embassy. On _ regaining 
Layas, however, tidings arrived that 
Bundikdir, Soldan of Babylon (Cairo) 
had invaded Armenia with a great host of 
Saracens, and when the preaching friars 
heard this, ‘they were greatly frightened, 
and said that go they never would.” So 
they made over their credentials and 
documents to the Poli, and departed in 
company with the Master of the Temple. 

Meanwhile, Marco, his father, and uncle, 
struck into Central Asia. Starting from 
Ayas—the ancient Auge, the chief port of 
Cilician Armenia, on the Gulf of Scande- 
roon—at which there was then a great 
trade in spicery and cloths of silk and 
gold, the Venetians traversed Lesser 
Hermenia (Armenia) and entered “the 
province of Turcomania.” The inhabitants 
are described as “‘ worshippers of Mahomet, 
a rude people, with an uncouth language of 
their own.” Subject to these rude warriors 
were the degenerate Armenians and Greeks, 
who occupied themselves with trade and 
handicrafts, weaving “the finest and 
handsomest carpets in the world, and also 
a great quantity of fine and rich silks, of 
cramoisy and other colours.” Under the 
title of Turcomania, Marco Polo includes 
a great part of Asia Minor, then subject 
to the Sultan of Iconium or Conia. 
Entering now into Greater Hermenia— 
celebrated for baths and buckram, pro- 
bably a very different material from that 
which now bears the name—our travellers 
pushed onwards. Polo merely halts for 
an instant to speak of Georgiania—a 
country towards the north—where there 
isa “fountain from which oil springs in 
great abundance, insomuch that a hundred 
shiploads might be taken from it at one 
time. This oil is not good to use with 
food, but is good to burn, and is also 
used to anoint camels that have the 
mange.” 

Pausing to describe the Iron Gate of 
Alexander, Derbend—not far from Tiflis, 
on the Caucasus, where the remains of 
enormous fortifications yet remain—and a 
convent of nuns, with a miraculous lake, 
wherein fish were only found during Lent, 
Marco next speaks of the Sea of Ghel (the 








Caspian) and hurries on to talk of the 
kingdom of Mosul and Bandas (Baghdad) 
its capital, and the ancient seat of the 
Kalifat— whence in the middle ages 
came the rich silk and gold brocades 
called Baldachini. From their use in the 
state canopies and umbrellas of Italian 
dignitaries, the word Baldacchino has 
come to mean a canopy, even when made 
of metal or stone. It is a true curiosity 
of nomenclature, that the town where 
dwelt the high priest of Mahomed should 
give a name to the canopy over a Christian 
altar ! 

Apropos of Baghdad, Polo fails not to 
tell the story of the last of the Caliphs— 
since put into verse by Longfellow—who 
being renowned for his avarice, was after 
his capture taunted by Hulaku, his Mongol 
conqueror, for keeping his treasure locked 
up, instead of spending a part of it on 
thews and sinews to defend the rest. 
* The Calif wist not what to answer, and 
said never a word. So the Prince con- 
tinued, ‘ Now, then, Calif, since I see what 
a love thou hast borne thy treasure, I will 
e’en give it thee to eat!’ So he shut the 
Calif up in the Treasure Tower, and bade 
that neither meat nor drink should be 
given to him, saying, ‘ Now, Calif, eat of 
thy treasure as much as thou wilt, since 
thou artso fond of it; for never shalt thou 
have aught else to eat.’ So the Calif 
lingered in the tower four days, and then 
died like adog.” This story, which varies 
in some important particulars from the 
version given by Moslem historians, is 
followed by an astounding account of a 
Christian miracle—a mountain moved from 
its place by a one-eyed cobbler, who had 
half-blinded himself, because he had once 
been tempted into admiration of theshapely 
extremities of a lady who came to be 
measured for a pair of boots. This is 
followed by the history of the later career 
of the three magi, and the traveller then 
pulls up at the City of Kerman—reached 
from Armenia via T'abreez. Kerman was 
celebrated for its turquoises, its steel, and 
“ondanique,” “ hundwanéy,” or Indian 
steel. This is made without passing 
through the intermediate stage of “ blister- 
ing,” and was doubtless believed in the 
middle ages, as it still is in India, to be 
made direct from a peculiar ore, akin 
to but not identical with that of iron. 
Colonel Yule says: “ An old Indian officer 
told me of the reply of a native friend to 
whom he had tried to explain the con- 
version of iron into steel—‘ What? you 
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would have me believe that if I put an 
ass into the furnace it will come forth a 
horse !’” 

The Poli appear to have found time 
while at Kerman to make an excursion to 
Hormuz, then an important city on the 
Persian Gulf. Crossing a magnificent plain 
full of fine streams of water, date-palms, 
and other fruit trees, they reached the 
famous entrepdt of the Hast, whither 
“came merchants from India, with ships 
loaded with spicery and precious stones, 
cloths of silk and gold, elephants’ teeth, 
and many other wares which they sell to 
the merchants of Hormaz, and which these 
in turn carry all over the world to dispose 
of again.” Turning northwards from Ker- 
man, the embassy proceeded on its way 
through a desert to Cabinan, and through 
the desert of Khorassan and over the 
mountains to Balkh, described as a noble 
city anda great. Ascending the course of 


the Oxus, the Venetians pushed through 
Khunduz to Badakhshan, where, owing to 
the illness of young Marco, they tarried 
the space of a year, acquiring meanwhile 
much valuable, and, as it has since been 
shown, correct information touching the 
incursions made into India by the Mongols 


up tothatdate. Marco gives an account of 
the Balas ruby mines, describing the ruler 
of the district as restricting the output in 
order to keep up prices; waxeseloquent over 
the beauty of the fine fertile hill country, 
with abundance of grass, water and 
trees; and bears testimony to the excel- 
lent qualities of the mountain air, which 
finally restored him to health. Polo now 
found himself in that: heart of central 
Asia which at the present moment excites 
the curiosity of geographers and the 
anxiety of statesmen. Pursuing the great 
river of Badakhshan—meaning the Panja 
or upper course of the Oxus—the Vene- 
tians rode for twelve days, till they reached 
Vokhan (Wakhan), and found there many 
beasts, and among others the wild sheep, 
since called Ovis Poli. “This plain is 
called Pamer (Pamir), and you ride across 
it for twelve days together, finding nothing 
but a desert without habitations or any 
green thing, so that travellers are obliged 
to carry with them whatever they have 
need of. The region is so lofty and cold 
that you do not even see any birds flying.” 
Recent explorations of the Pamir, or rather 
Pamirs, are adverse to the idea of its being 
a vast table land. The officers sent home 
by that route from Kashgar, by Mr. For- 
syth, reported the tract of country as being 





broken up into a system of deep valleys, and 
varied somewhat from the report of Lieu- 
tenant Wood, touching the lake variously 
called Victoria, Sikandara, or Sirikol. 
Nevertheless the Venetian cannot be ac- 
cused of much exaggeration when he 
remarks that the Pamir is “ said to be the 
highest place in the world. And when 
you have got to this height, you find a 
great lake between two mountains, and 
out of it a fine river running through a 
plain clothed with the finest pasture in 
the world, insomuch that a lean beast 
there will fatten to your heart’s content in 
ten days.” 

Captain John Wood, in his interesting 
account of the Upper Waters of the Oxus, 
warmly applauds the description given by 
Marco Polo, as correct in all its leading 
points. The native expression, Bam-i- 
Diniah, the roof of the world, explains 
Marco’s, “ ’tis said to be the highest place 
in the world,” and his account of the lake 
is exact. 

According to Captain Wood, “ this lake 
lies in the form of a crescent, about fourteen 
miles long from east to west by an average 
breadth of one mile. On three sides it is 
bordered by swelling hills, about five hun- 
dred feet high, whilst along its southern 
banks they rise into mountains three thou- 
sand five hundred feet above the lake, or 
nineteen thousand feet above the sea, and 
covered with perpetuai snow, from which 
never-failing source the lake is supplied.” 
Measured by the temperature of boiling 
water, the exact height of the lake above 
the sea is fifteen thousand six hundred 
feet, or sixty-two feet lower than the 
summit of Mont Blanc. This “roof of 
the world ” would appear to be the highest 
table-land in Asia and probably in any 
part of our globe. From Pamir the ground 
sinks in every direction except to the south- 
east—where similar plateaux extend along 
the northern face of the Himilaya into 
Tibet. Whether the Pamir be or be not 
justly entitled the watershed of Central 
Asia, there is no doubt that the mountains 
which encircle lake Sir-i-kol give rise to 
many great rivers, such as the Yarkand 
River, the Sirr or Kokan river, and the 
Kunar. The inhabitants of the surround- 
ing country claim descent from the ancient 
Greeks—the chiefs of Badakhshan Wak- 
han, Darwaz and Chitral tracing their an- 
cestry direct to Alexander the Great, other- 
wise Hazrat Zekunder, whom the Moham- 
medans have canonised. 

Leaving the Pamir on the south, the 
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Poli traversed the savage region of Belor 
and reached Kashgar, then, as now, a place 
of great trade, and travelled on vid Yarkand 
to Khotan, and then, striking to the north, 
traversed the southern slope of the Thian 
Shan range, and crossing the desert of 
Gobi—invested with many supernatural 
terrors—they came to Scha-chew, or the 
“City of the Sands,” where they found, as 
at many other points of their journey, a 
mixed population of idolaters, Mahomme- 
dans, and Nestorian Christians, who appear 
to have been tolerated, after a fashion, by 
most of the early Mongol rulers. 

Marco Polo’s remarks, however, on the 
manners of the Tartars coincide so closely 
with those of Rubruquis that I shall pass 
them over with a mere acknowledgment 
of their general exactitude. On leaving 
the City of the Sands the Poli entered 
the province of Tangut, now considered 
as part of China Proper. At this 
point the young Venetian undertakes to 
explain the true nature of the fabled 
salamander. In the province of Chingin- 
talas, according to Marco ‘‘is a mountain 
in which are excellent veins of steel and 
ondanique. And you must know that in 
the same mountain there is a vein of the 
substance from which salamander (asbes- 
tos) is made. For the real truth is that 
the salamander is no beast, as they allege 
in our part of the world, but is a substance 
found in the earth.” After showing his 
good sense in repudiating the fabled lizard, 
our traveller shows the curious fetters 
which enclosed thought in his day by 
saying: ‘“ Everybody must be aware that 
it can be no animal’s nature to live in fire, 
seeing that every animal is composed of all 
the four elements.” These four elements, 
earth, water, air, and fire, became a sore 
stumbling-block in the way of philosophic 
inquiry, at the period when astrology and 
alchemy were gradually displaced by 
astronomy and chemistry. 

Through strange lands teeming with 
wonders, journeyed the three Poli for 
three years and a half, and came at 
length to the great Kaan Kublai, who was 
then sojourning at Kemenfu (Kaipingfu) 
a new city founded some four years before 
the accession of Kublai. It became the 
favourite residence of that great monarch, 
and from 1264 was styled Shangtu or 
“Upper Court.” This is the Chandu of 
Marco Polo and the Xanadu of Coleridge— 

In Xanadu did KablaKhan 
A stately pleasure dome decree. 
The travellers were well received by the 








Khan, who, on hearing through his mes- 
sengers—regular posts were then esta- 
blished in Tartary—of the advent of the 
Venetians, sent people a journey of full 
forty days to meet them and entertain 
them on the road. At the audience which 
was at once granted them the Poli pre- 
sented the credentials and letters which 
they had received from the Pope, and the 
oil from the Holy Sepulchre, at which the 
Kaan “ was very glad, for he set great 
store thereby.”” Marco himself, on being 
presented, was graciously received by the 
Kaan; and making wondrous progress in 
learning the customs of the Tartars, their 
language, their manner of writing, and their 
practice in war, was held in such esteem 
by the Emperor that he sent him “on an 
ambassage of his to a country which was 
a good six months’ journey distant.” 

The young gallant (jeune Bachelor) exe- 
cuted his commission well and displayed 
true Italian acuteness, for “ he had taken 
note on several occasions that when the 
Prince’s ambassadors returned from dif- 
ferent parts of the world, they were able to 
tell him about nothing except the business 
on which they had gone, and that the prince 
in consequence held them for no better 
than fools and dolts, and would say, ‘I had 
far liever hearken about the strange things 
and the manners of the different countries 
you have seen, than merely be told of the 
business you went upon.’ Marco therefore, 
as he went and returned, took pains to 
learn about all kinds of different matters 
in the countries which he visited, in order 
to be able to tell about them to the Great 
Kaan.” 

The system adopted by young Polo of 
combining the functions of an ambassador 
with those of a “special correspondent” ex- 
plains mach of what would otherwise be 
puzzing in a singularly matter-of-fact book. 
Marco, not content with describing what 
he saw—generally very clearly—interlards 
his narrative with many marvellous stories 
introduced with the orthodox “I heard” 
or “it was told to me.” During the long time 
—some eighteen years—that he remained 
in the service of Kublai, he was sent on 
missions, to many parts of India, China and 
Cochin China, and evidently employed much 
diligence in picking up news to interest 
his exceedingly royal and liberal master. 
To this. avidity for narrative we are 
indebted for many of the tales which 
have thrown discredit on an otherwise 
veracious narrative. 

When Marco Polo discourses on the 
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personal appearance of the Great Kaan; 
the number of his wives and children ; the 
curious system of competitive examination 
in beauty, undergone by ladies aspiring to 
the honour of dwelling in the imperial 
harem; the general rule of the country; 
paper money, messengers and posts; the 
employment of the cheetah in hunting; 
the wondrous cities of Cambaluc, Cura- 
coron, and Kinsay; and the black stones 
(coal) that are dug in Cathay, and 
used for fuel, he is almost invariably 
accurate. Touching the latter item, his 
accuracy is extraordinary. He says of 
these “ black stones,” “if you supply the 
fire with them at night, and see that they 
are well kindled, you will find them still 
alight in the morning,” an exact descrip- 
tion of the anthracite coal which abounds 
in Szechuen and Yunnan. In the obser- 
vations gathered during his Indian and 
Cambodian journeyings, he is not less 
accurate, within the limit of his personal 
experience, and gives graphic descriptions 
of the oil-head (spermaceti whale pro- 
ducing ambergris), the cameleopard and 
other curious animals, but no sooner does 
he commence with “I was told,” than 
some stupendous monster turns up, such 
as the two-footed serpent—supposed by 
some to be the alligator, and by others 
the boa. 

Basking in the smiles of the Great 
Kaan, the Poli waxed mighty in Cathay, 
but after the space of seventeen years, 
“they began among themselves to think 
of returning to their own country.” In 
justice to the Poli, it must be said that 
their desire to depart was not influenced 
by sentimental conditions. The Kaan was 
getting old, and in the east, foreigners 
were peculiarly liable to forfeiture of 
their goods on the death of the reigning 
sovereign, and the successful Poli were 
not without enemies. Wherefore they 
applied to him for leave to go, “but he 
had such a partiality for them, and liked 
so much to have them about him, that 
nothing on earth would persuade him to 
letthem go.” Fortune, however, favoured 
the Venetians, for it came to pass that Bol- 
gana (Bolghan) wife of Argon, Lord of the 
Levant, died, after requesting in her will 
that no lady should succeed her as Argon’s 
wife, save one of her own family. Where- 
fore Argon sent ambassadors to the court 
of the Great Kaan, to bring back a bride 
of the family of Queen Bolgana. This 
request was at once entertained by the 
Kaan, who sent for a lady whose name 





was Cocachin—a maiden of seventeen, a 
very beautiful and charming person. 

Meanwhile Ser Marco had returned from 
India, whither he had been on an embassy, 
and set on the bridal ambassadors to request 
of the Kaan that they might be allowed to 
take home the lady by sea, and that the 
three Latins, on account of their “great 
knowledge and experience of the Indian 
seas,” might be suffered to accompany 
them. With sore reluctance the Kaan 
consented, and having charged his faith- 
ful servants with messages to many Chris- 
tian kings, suffered them to depart with a 
great retinue in thirteen ships. After a 
voyage of eighteen months in the Indian 
seas, and losing six hundred of their fol- 
lowing, they arrived in port (probably 
Ormuz) and finding that Argon was dead, 
quietly handed over the lady Cocachin, to 
his son, after the Tartar fashion. Having 
performed their duty, the envoys travelled 
on by Trebizond, Constantinople, and 
Negropont, to Venice, where they arrived 
in the year 1295. 

On their arrival they found the elder 
Marco dead, and everybody else in- 
disposed to recognise them; but when 
they gave a superb banquet, appeared 
magnificently attired, and exhibited great 
store of jewels, they were immediately 
acknowledged as true Amphitryons. The 
adventures of Marco junior, however, 
were not yet over. In the great sea 
fight of Curzola, between the Venetians 
and the Genoese, he was taken and 
detained in prison for four years. On 
returning to Venice he married, had two 
daughters, and, about the age of three- 
score and ten, was finally gathered to his 
fathers. His declining years, however, 
although sweetened by family ties and 
abundant wealth, were not without the 
inevitable drop of bitterness. 

Like many other great men, he lived 
long enough to acknowledge that no man 
is a prophet in his own country. In the 
domains of Kublai Khan he had filled the 
role of ambassador to the most powerful 
monarch of the known world. He made 
treaties, and conducted princesses to their 
future homes. His life was full of power, 
gold, and glory, but when he made the 
mistake of going home, he sank, de- 
spite the wealth of Ormuz and of Ind, 
into an ordinary Venetian citizen. His 
enemies rejoiced that he had written a 
book, and every trumpery paddler in the 
lagoons had his little joke against Marco 
Millione—for so they named him, because 
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he truthfully spake of millions when re- 
counting the teeming population of China. 
The Venetians, who had never seen a 
million of men, declined to believe in 
aught beyond their narrow experience, 
and nicknamed him Marco Millione, and 
his house the Corto Millione, a name which 
abode long after the generation of Poli 
had passed away. Nay, worse than this, 
they perpetuated his memory in masquer- 
ades as a comic character, who fastened 
on people and told them ludicrous and im- 
possible stories. Thus through the long 
decadence of the City of the Sea, was her 
gratest traveller—at once a merchant, 
statesman, and diplomatist—depicted to a 
ribald crowd as a garrulous button-holder 
and mendacious buffoon. 





SUNFLOWER. 
A MEMORY. 
HersetF! Least fit of all flower-names to write 
Beneath a face so pansy-pure and shy ! 
Yet memory holds the key. A primrose light, 
Rose-rifted, down a waning western sky 
Was shrinking slowly. Stretched above, a sea 
Of drifted purple and wind-winnowed gold 
Surged slumberously. The garden glowed, and she 
Whose eve-flushed face I shall no more behold, 
Stood midst the leafage by yon tangled bower, 
Measuring her maiden height against a sunflower. 
A child with a child’s fancy! Yet the glance 
From her unshadowed eyes did move my heart 
Like mountain music. Oh, that rustling dance 
Of wind-stirred woodbine! As a fawn will start 
When the fern crisps beneath unwary tread, 
So started she a moment, letting slip 
The sun-rayed flower that kissed her dainty head ; 
Then, with a glancing smile that touched her lip 
As swallow-wing still water, she did pass 
As softly as her sliding shadow o’er the grass. 
One mocked me, she who at her bosom bore 
The richest of rare blooms. What rustic charm 
Might match the pure patrician grace she wore 
So proudly? Yet that garden! Seemed there harm 
In those dear wanderings when the winds were low 
At eve, and all the winding walks were dim ? 
Heaven hath no angel whiter than her brow, 
Nor is there any seraph’s Vesper hymn 
More pure than was her greeting, when the light 
Waned wholly, and her lips shaped their most sweet 
good-night ! 
That garden! Leafy as green June, and bland 
With fragrance as the rose’s inmost heart. 
See, here be ashes of dead flowers! Her hand 
Gathered them that still eve when, loth to part, 
Since parting searched all secrets, at the gate 
We lingered. Could the coward in my soul 
Abide a keener curse. Pride whispered ‘‘ Wait!” 
When love cried ‘‘ Clasp!”’ A dastard self-control, 
Born of self-seeking, slew the man in me, 
And left me—not one kiss to soften memory. 
Was it a tear that twinkled on the rose ? 
Was it a sob that shook her? So she moved 
In through the shadows silently. The close 
Of her white curtained lattice chilled me. Loved? 
Let these swift tears give answer, shed in vain 
After long days. My darling! Nay, not mine. 
Oh, bitter doubt, the soul of my soul’s pain! 
How dare | link unspoken love with thine ? 
Or hope some hidden future shall make green 
The budless branch of passion’s barren ‘‘ might have 





That rare ripe blossom at the breast of her 

Who mocked thee, is as dead to me as thine; 

But no rich tropic scent shall ever stir 

My sense like waftings from wind-blown woodbine. 
Pride put thee from me; its desiréd fruit 

Is dust, its gilded bondage galling shame. 

Yet sweet, thy picture smiles; my pleading suit 

To limn thee woke that blush ; ’tis still the same 

As when I fixed it, in that leafy bower, 

Thy sunny head upreared against the tall sunflower. 





FATAL FORTUNE. 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
————. 


PART THE SECOND. 
v. 

“JT ive happily in the house of my 
relative, satisfied with the ordinary pur- 
suits of a country gentleman. Time had 
long since cured me of my boyish in- 
fatuation for the nursery governess. I 
could revisit with perfect composure the 
paths along which we had walked, the lake 
on which we had sailed together. Hearing 
by chance that she was married in her 
own country, I could wish her all possible 
happiness, with the sober kindness of a 
disinterested friend. What a strange thread 
of irony runs through the texture of the 
simplest human life! The early love for 
which I had sacrificed and suffered so 
much, was now revealed to me in its true 
colours, as @ boy’s passing fancy—nothing 
more ! 

“ Three years of peaceful freedom passed ; 
freedom which, on the uncontradicted testi- 
mony of respectable witnesses, I never 
abused. Well, that long and happy in- 
terval, like all intervals, came to its end— 
and then the great misfortune of my life 
fell upon me. One of my uncles died, and 
left me inheritor of his whole fortune. I, 
alone, to the exclusion of the other heirs, 
now received, not only the large income 
derived from the estates, but seventy thou- 
sand pounds in ready money as well. 

“The vile calumny which had asserted 
me to be mad, was now revived by the 
wretches who were interested in stepping 
between me and my inheritance. A year 
ago, 1 was sent back to the asylum in 
which I had been last imprisoned. The 
pretence for confining me was found in an 
‘act of violence’ (as it was called), which 
I had committed in a momentary outbreak 
of anger, and which it was acknowledged 
had led to no serious results. Having got 
me into the asylum, the conspirators pro- 
ceeded to complete their work. A Com- 
mission in Lunacy was issued against me. 
It was held by one Commissioner, without 
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a jury, and without the presence of a lawyer 
to assert my interests. By one man’s deci- 
sion I was declared to be of unsound mind. 
The custody of my person, as well as the 
management of my estates, was confided 
to men chosen from among the conspira- 
tors who had declared me to be mad. I 
am here, through the favour of the pro- 
prietor of the asylum, who has given 
me my holiday at the seaside, and who 
humanely trusts me with my liberty, as 
you see. At barely thirty years old, I 
am refused the free use of my money and 
the free management of my affairs. At 
barely thirty years old, I am officially 
declared to be a lunatic for life!” 


VI. 


He paused ; his head sank on his breast ; 
his story was told. 

I have repeated his words as nearly as I 
can remember them; but I can give no 
idea of the modest and touching resigna- 
tion with which he spoke. To say that I 
pitied him with my whole heart, is to say 
nothing. I loved him with my whole heart 
—and I may acknowledge it, now ! 

“Oh, Mr. Cameron,” I said, as soon as I 
could trust myself to speak, “can nothing 
be done to help you? Is there no hope?”’ 

“There is always hope,” he answered, 
without raising his head. “ I have to thank 
you, Miss Brading, for teaching me that.” 

“To thank me?” I repeated. “ How 
have I taught you to hope ?” 

“You have brightened my dreary life. 
When I am with you, all my bitter remem- 
brances leave me. I am a happy man 
again ; and a happy man can always hope. 
I dream now of finding what I have never 
yet had—a dear and devoted friend, who 
will rouse the energy that has sunk in me 
under the martyrdom that I have endured. 
Why do I submit to the loss of my rights 
and my liberty, without an effort to re- 
cover them? I was alone in the world, 





unendurable. I spoke, hardly knowing 
what I was saying; tearing faster and 
faster at the poor harmless grass, as if 
my whole business in life was to pull up 
the greatest quantity in the shortest 
possible space of time ! 

“We have only known each other a 
little while,” I said; “and a woman is 
but a weak ally in such a terrible position 
as yours. But useless as I may be, count 
on me, now and always, as your friend 2 

He moved close to me before I could 
say more, and took my hand. He mur- 
mured in my ear, 

“May I count on you, one day, as the 
nearest and dearest friend of all? Will 
you forgive me, Mary, if I own that I love 
you? You have taught me to love, as 
you have taught me to hope. It is in 
your power to lighten my hard lot. You 
can recompense me for all that I have 
suffered; you can rouse me to struggle 
for my freedom and my rights. Be the 
good angel of my life! Forgive me, love 
me, rescue me—be my wife!” 

I don't know how it happened. I 
found myself in his arms—and I answered 
him in a kiss. Taking all the circum- 
stances into consideration, I dare say I 
was guilty, in accepting him, of the 
rashest act that ever a woman committed. 
Very good. I didn’t care then—I don’t 
care now. I was then, and I am now, 
the happiest woman living. 

VII. 

It was necessary that either he or I 
should tell my father of what had passed 
between us. On reflection, I thought it 
best that I should make the disclosure. 
The day after the pic-nic, I repeated to 
my father Roland’s melancholy narrative, 
as a necessary preface to the anouncement 
that I had promised to be Roland’s wife. 

My father saw the obvious objections 
to the marriage. He warned me of the 


until I met with you. I had no kind hand | imprudence which I contemplated com- 


to raise me, no kind voice to encourage me. | mitting, in the strongest terms. 
Shall I ever | prospect of happiness, if we married, 


Shall I ever find the hand ? 
hear the voice? When I am with you, the 
hope that you have taught me answers, 
Yes. When I am by myself, the old 
despair comes back, and says, No.” 

He lifted his head for the first time. 


If I had not understood what his words | 
| our marriage until the doubtful experi- 


meant, his look would have enlightened 
me. The tears came into my eyes; my 
heart heaved and fluttered wildly; my 
hands mechanically tore up and scattered 
the grass round me. The silence became 





Our 


would depend entirely on our capacity 


_to legally supersede the proceedings of 


the Lunacy Commission. Success in this 
arduous undertaking was, to say the least 
of it, uncertain. The commonest pru- 


dence pointed to the propriety of delaying 


ment had been put to the proof. 

This reasoning was unanswerable. It 
was, nevertheless, completely thrown 
away upon me. 
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When did a woman in love ever listen 
to reason? I believe there is no instance 
of it on record. My father’s wise words 
of caution had no chance against Roland’s 
fervent entreaties. The days of his resi- 
dence at Eastbourne were drawing to a 
close. If I let him return to the asylum 
an unmarried man, months, years perhaps, 
might pass before our union could take 
place. Could I expect him, could I expect 
any man, to endure that cruel separation, 
that unrelieved suspense? His mind had 
been sorely tried already; his mind might 
give way under it. These were the argu- 
ments that carried weight with them, in my 
judgment! I was of age, and free to act 
as 1 pleased. You are welcome, if you like, 
to consider me the most foolish and the 
most obstinate of women. In sixteen days 
from the date of the pic-nic, Roland and 
I were privately married at Eastbourne. 

My father—more grieved than angry, 
poor man—declined to be present at the 
ceremony; in justice to himself. My 
brother gave me away at the altar. 

Roland and I spent the afternoon of the 
wedding-day and the earlier part of the 
evening, together. At nine o’clock, he 
returned to the doctor’s house, exactly as 
usual ; having previously explained to me 
that he was in the power of the Court of 
Chancery, and that until we succeeded in 
setting aside the proceedings of the Lunacy 
Commission, there was a serious necessity 
for keeping the marriage strictly secret. 
My husband and I kissed, and said good- 
bye till to-morrow, as the clock struck the 
hour. I little thought, while I looked 
after him from the street door, that 
months on months were to pass before I 
saw Roland again. 

A hurried note from my husband 
reached me the next morning. Our mar- 


riage had been discovered (we never could | 


tell by whom), and we had been betrayed 
to the doctor. Roland was then on his 
way back to the asylum. He had been 
warned that force would be used if he 
resisted. Knowing that resistance would 
be interpreted, in his case, as a new out- 
break of madness, he had wisely sub- 
mitted. ‘I have made the sacrifice,” the 
letter concluded, “it is now for you to 
help me. Attack the Commission in 
Lunacy, and be quick about it!” 

We lost no time in preparing for the 
attack. On the day when I received the 
news of our misfortune, we left Eastbourne 
for London, and at once took measures to 
obtain the best legal advice. 























| Justices. They decided against us. 





My dear father—though I was far from 
deserving his kindness—entered into the 
matter heart and soul. In due course 
of time, we presented a petition to the 
Lord Chancellor, praying that the decision 
of the Lunacy Commission might be set 
aside. 

We supported our petition by quoting 
the evidence of KRoland’s friends and 
neighbours, during his three years’ resi- 
dence in the Lake country, as a free man. 
These worthy people (being summoned 
before the Lunacy Commission) had one 
and all agreed that he was, as to their 
judgment and experience, perfectly quiet, 
harmless, and sane. Many of them had gone 
out shooting with him. Others had often 
accompanied him in sailing excursions on 
the lake. Do people trust a madman 
with a gun, and with the management of 
a boat? As to the “act of violence,” 
which the heirs-at-law and the next-of- 
kin had made the means of imprisoning 
Roland in the madhouse, it amounted to 
this. He had lost his temper, and had 
knocked a man down who had offended 
him. Very wrong, no doubt—but if that 
is a proof of madness, what thousands 
of lunatics are still at large! Another 
instance produced to prove his insanity 
was still more absurd. It was solemnly 
declared that he put an image of the 
Virgin Mary in his boat, when he went 
out on his sailing excursions! I have 
seen the image—it was a very beautiful 
work of art. Was Roland mad to admire 
it, and take it with him? His religious 
convictions leaned towards Catholicism. 
If he betrayed insanity in adorning his 
boat with an image of the Virgin Mary, 
what is the mental condition of most of 
the ladies in Christendom who wear the 
Cross as an ornament round their necks ? 
We advanced these arguments in our 
petition, after quoting the evidence of the 
witnesses. And more than this, we even 
went the length of admitting, as an act 
of respect towards the Court, that my poor 
husband might be eccentric in some of 
his opinions and habits. But we put it 
to the authorities, whether better results 
might not be expected from placing him 
under the care of a -wife who loved him, 
and whom he loved, than from shutting 
him up in an asylum, among incurable 
madmen as his companions for life. 

Such was our petition, so far as I am 
able to describe it. 

The decision rested with the Lords 
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Turning a deaf ear to our witnesses and 
our arguments, these merciless lawyers 
declared that the doctor’s individual asser- 
tion of my husband’s insanity was enough 
for them. They considered Koland’s com- 
fort to be sufficiently provided for in the 
asylum, with an allowance of seven hun- 
dred pounds a year—and to the asylum 
they consigned him for the rest of his 
days. 

So far as I was concerned, the result of 
this infamous judgment was to deprive me 
of the position of Roland’s wife ; no lunatic 
being capable of contracting marriage by 
law. So far as my husband was concerned, 
the result may be best stated in the language 
of a popular newspaper, which published 
an article on the case. ‘It is possible ” 
(said the article—I wish I could personally 
thank the man who wrote it!) “for the 
Court of Chancery to take a man who has 
a large fortune, and is in the prime of life, 
but is a little touched in the head, and 
make a monk of him, and then report to 
itself that the comfort and happiness of the 
lunatic have been effectually provided for 
at the expenditure of seven hundred pounds 
a year.” 

Roland was determined, however, that 
they should not make a monk of him—and, 
you may rely upon it, so was I! 

But one alternative was left to us. 
The authority of the Court of Chancery 
(within its jurisdiction) is the most 
despotic authority on the face of the 
earth. Our one hope was in taking to 
flight. The price of our liberty, as citizens 
of England, was exile from our native 
country, and the entire abandonment of 
Roland’s fortune. Weaccepted those hard 
conditions. Hospitable America offered us 
a refuge, beyond the reach of mad-doctors 
and Lords Justices. To hospitable America 
our hearts turned, as to our second country. 
The serious question was—how were we 
to get there ? 

We had attempted to correspond, and 
had failed. Our letters had been discovered 
and seized by the proprietor of the asylum. 
Fortunately we had taken the precaution 
of writing in a “cypher” of Roland’s in- 
vention, which he had taught me before 
our marriage. Though our letters were 
illegible, our purpose was suspected, as a 
matter of course; and a watch was kept 
on my husband night and day. 

Foiled in our first effort at making 
arrangements secretly for our flight, we 
continued our correspondence (still in 
cypher) by means of advertisement in the 





newspapers. This second attempt was dis- 
covered in its turn. Roland was refused 
permission to subscribe to the newspapers, 
and was forbidden to enter the reading- 
room at the asylum. These tyrannical 
prohibitions came too late. Our plans had 
already been communicated; we under- 
stood each other, and we had now only to 
bide our time. We had arranged that my 
brother and a friend of his, on whose dis- 
cretion we could thoroughly rely, should 
take it in turns to watch every evening, 
for a given time, at an appointed meeting- 
place, three miles distant from the asylum. 
The spot had been carefully chosen. It 
was on the bank of a lonely stream, and 
close to the outskirts of a thick wood. A 
waterproof knapsack, containing a change 
of clothes, a false beard and wig, and scme 
biscuits and preserved meat, was hidden 
in a hollow tree. My brother and his 
friend always took their fishing-rods with 
them, and presented themselves, as engaged 
in the innocent occupation of angling, to 
any chance strangers who might pass 
within sight of them. On one occasion the 
proprietor of the asylum himself rode by 
my brother, on the opposite bank of the 
stream, and asked politely if he had had 
good sport ! 

For a fortnight these staunch allies of 
ours relieved each other regularly on 
their watch—and no signs of the fugitive 
appeared. On the fifteenth evening, just 
as the twilight was changing into night, 
and just as my brother (whose turn it was) 
had decided on leaving the place, Roland 
suddenly joined him on the bank of the 
stream. 

Without wasting a moment in words, 
the two at once entered the wood, and 
took the knapsack from its place of shelter 
in the hollow tree. In ten minutes more 
my husband was dressed in a suit of 
workman’s clothes, and was further dis- 
guised in the wig and beard. The two 
then set forth down the course of the 
stream, keeping in the shadow of the 
wood until the night had fallen and the 
darkness hid them. The night was cloudy; 
there was no moon. After walking two 
miles or a little more, they altered their 
course, and made for the high-road to 
Manchester; entering on it at a point 
some thirty miles distant from the city. 

On their way from the wood, Roland 
described the manner in which he had 
effected his escape. 

The story was simple enough. He had 
assumed to be suffering from nervous ill- 
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ness, and had requested to have his meals 
in his own room. For the first fortnight, 
the two men appointed to wait upon him 
in succession, week by week, were both 
more than his match in strength. The 
third man employed, at the beginning of 
the third week, was physically a less 
formidable person than his predecessors. 
Seeing this, Roland decided, when evening 
came, on committing another “act of 
violence.” In plain words, he sprang 
upon the keeper waiting on him in his 
room, and gagged and bound the man. 

This done, he laid the unlucky keeper, 
face to the wall, on his own bed, covered 
with his own cloak, so that anyone enter- 
ing the room might suppose he was lying 
down to rest. He had previously taken 
the precaution to remove the sheets from 
the bed, and he had now only to tie them 
together to escape by the window of his 
room, situated on the upper floor of the 
house. The sun was setting, and the 
inmates of the asylum were then at tea. 
After narrowly missing discovery by one 
of the labourers employed in the grounds, 
he had climbed the garden enclosure, and 
had dropped on the other side—a free 
man ! 

Arrived on the high-road to Manchester, 
my husband and my brother parted. 

Roland, who was an excellent walker, 
set forth on his way to Manchester on 
foot. He had food in his knapsack, and 
he proposed to walk some twelve or fifteen 
miles on the road to the city, before he 
stopped at any town or village to rest. 
My brother, who was physically unable to 
accompany him, returned to the place in 
which I was then residing, to tell me the 
good news. 

By the first train the next morning I 
travelled to Manchester, and took a lodging 
in a suburb of the city known to my 
husband as well as tome. A prim, smoky 
little square was situated in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood; and we had arranged 
that whichever of us first arrived in Man- 
chester should walk round that square, 
between twelve and one in the afternoon, 
and between six and seven in the evening. 
In the evening I kept my appointment. 
A dusty, foot-sore man, in shabby clothes, 
with a hideous beard, and a knapsack on 
his back, met me at my first walk round. 
He smiled as I looked at him. Ah! I 
knew that smile through all disguises. In 
spite of the Court of Chancery and the 
Lords Justices, I was in my husband’s 
arms once more. 





We livéd quietly in our retreat for a 
month. During that time (as I heard by 
letters from my brother) nothing that 
money and cunning could do towards 
discovering Roland was left untried by 
the proprietor of the asylum, and by the 
persons acting with him. But where is 
the cunning which can trace a man who, 
escaping at night in disguise, has not 
trusted himself to a railway or a carriage, 
and who takes refuge in a great city in 
which he has no friends? At the end of 
our month in Manchester we travelled 
northward, crossed the Channel to Ireland, 
and passed a pleasant fortnight in Dublin. 
Leaving this again, we made our way to 
Cork and Queenstown, and embarked 
from that latter place (among a crowd of 
steerage passengers) in a steam-ship for 
America. 

My story is told. I am writing these 
lines from a farm in the west of the United 
States. Our neighbours may be homely 
enough; but the roughest of them is 
kinder to us than a mad-doctor or a Lord 
Justice. Roland is happy in those agri- 
cultural pursuits which have always been 
favourite pursuits with him; and I am 
happy with Roland. Our sole resources 
consist of my humble little fortune, in- 
herited from my dear mother. After 
deducting our travelling expenses, the 
sum total amounts to between seven and 
eight hundred pounds; and this, as we 
find, is amply sufficient to start us well in 
the new life that we have chosen. We 
expect my father and my brother to pay 
us a Visit next summer; and I think it is 
just possible that they may find our family 
circle increased by the presence of a new 
member in long clothes. Are there no 
compensations here for exile from England 
and the loss of a fortune? We think there 
are! But then, my dear Miss Anstell, 
“Mary Brading’s husband is mad, and 
Mary Brading herself is not much better.” 

If you feel inclined to alter this opinion, 
and if you remember our old days at school 
as tenderly as I remember them, write and 
tell me so. Your letter will be forwarded, 
if you send it to the enclosed address at 
New York. 

In the meantime, the moral of our story 
seems to be worth serious consideration. 
A certain Englishman legally inherits a 
large fortune. At the time of his inherit- 
ance, he has been living as a free man for 
three years—without once abusing his 
freedom, and with the express sanction of 
the medical superintendent who has had 
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experience and charge of him. His next- 
of-kin and his heirs-at-law (who are left 
out of the fortune) look with covetous 
eyes at the money, and determine to get 
the management and the ultimate posses- 
sion of it. Assisted by a doctor, whose 
honesty and capacity must be taken on 
trust, these interested persons, in this 
nineteenth century of progress, can law- 
fully imprison their relative for life, in a 
country which calls itself free, and which 
declares that its justice is equally adminis- 
tered to all alike. 

Nore.—The reader is informed that this story 
is founded, in all essential particulars, on a case 


which actually occurred in England, eight years 
since.—W. C. 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ DENIS DONNE,” “NO ALTERNATIVE,” 
&c. &e. 
CHAPTER XXXIV. “SHE COULDN'T BE MEAN!” 
Kare’s first definite feeling is that she is 
not surprised. As soon asshe hears that 
Harry Bellairs is Mrs. Durgan’s cousin, 
Kate is conscious that an idea had already 
crossed her mind that he was the person 
to whom Mrs. Durgan had made reference 
as knowing her (Kate). As for their 
coming to dinner, well, she had almost 
been prepared for that too. “Are they 
all coming, I wonder,” she thinks as she 
gazes abstractedly before her in silence, and 
Mrs. Durgan still refrains from watching 
her. “ Frank and that young woman who 
found me out and went away in the carriage 
with him, and Harry Bellairs as their host.” 

Presently, she asks, 

“Is anyone else staying with Captain 
Bellairs ? ” 

“Not that I know of,” Mrs. Durgan 
answers, ‘“‘and I generally do know the 
number and the names of Harry’s guests.” 

“T asked,” Kate explains, “ because a 
very pretty woman crossed in the steamer 
with me, and when we got out of the train 
at Dublin I saw her go away in a carriage 
with Mr. Forest.” 

“In a carriage with Mr. Forest!” the 
pretty widow repeats, turning her usually 
pale face round quickly, and showing it to 
be rosy with annoyance and surprise now. 
“ The carriage must have been Harry’s; 
he didn’t know when he was here yester- 
day that Mr. Forest was married again, but 
how do you know that it was Mr. Forest?” 

“ He is my cousin.’ 

“ Didn’t you speak to him when you saw 
him.” Kate shakes her head and laughs 














rather sadly. ‘‘ We were in ignorance of 
each other’s presence all the time we were 
on board. I hardly know what I might 
have done if he had comenear me. Can’tyou 
understand that cousins are sometithes 
glad to avoid one another.” 

“Harry and I are never that,” Mrs. 
Durgan says decidedly. ‘Oh, your men- 
tion of this unexpected pretty young 
woman, who may be Mr. Forest’s new wife, 
is a very upsetting thing.” 

“Brides are objectionable as a rule,” 
Kate says; “but I should think this is 
rather a good specimen of the genus, if she 
isa bride. Poor dear Frank! I hope she 
may be able to uproot the first wife’s 
faction, for they’re binding Frank most 
hopelessly in the tendrils of their family 
dominion and power.” Then she goes on 
to tell Mrs. Durgan a little about Frank’s 
brief married life, and Mrs. Durgan at the 
conclusion of the conversation is obliged 
unwillingly to dismiss from her mind the 
idea that had entered into it on the first 
blush of the subject, namely that Miss Mer- 
vyn was in love with the talented author of 
“ Duplicity.” A little qualm contracts her 
heart for an instant as she renounces this 
idea, and thinks simultaneously, 

“T wonder what Harry will think of her? 
Has my cousin Harry ever said much 
about me, or anything about me to you?” 
she says carelessly after a time. ‘He has 
spoken to me of having met you under 
rather sad circumstances, I believe, when 
that poor Mr. Angerstein died ? ” 

“] had seen him before then,” Kate 
says. “No, he has never spoken to me of 
you. I heard him say once he had no 
sister, that is the only time he mentioned 
his family to me.” 

“He never did say much about me, I 
believe, while my husband was alive,” Mrs. 
Durgan says in a low voice. “ Harry 
didn’t like Mr. Durgan,” she continues, 
abruptly putting her hand on Kate’s 

“ Didn’t he?” Kate says in her direct 
and most uninterested tone, and Mrs. 
Durgan relinquishes the idea of telling 
something which she feels strangely im- 
pelled to tell to her new companion. 

Meanwhile Kate goes on assiduously 
petting and patting the mare Guinevere, 
which has been named—she feels sure of 
this now—by her old lover, in memory of 
that other mare which carried herfrom Tor- 
quay to meet him, in those early days when 
her love was as strong and wild as the pace 
at which she rode. 

“Yet Mr. Durgan was his own cousin, 
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I am only his cousin by marriage,” Mrs. 
Durgan goes on dwelling on the subject, 
with what Kate feels to be most tiresome 
pertinacity; “he is the next heir, I have 
only a life interest in this place ; that is to 
say, he is going to let me live here as long 
as I please, just as if I were the rightful 
owner, but Harry Bellairs is the real master 
of Breagh Place.” 

“ He’s not a man to care about settling 
anywhere I should think,” Kate says ; “the 
restlessness of a sailor is grafted on that 
of an Irishman. I can’t fancy Captain 
Bellairs settling down asa country gentle- 
man.” 

“Can’t youP I can!” Mrs. Durgan 
says, “and I can’t fancy anyone settling 
down more delightfully than he will in 
time ; he’s very fond of all kinds of sport, 

ou know, and with a wife who sympa- 
thises with that sort of thing——” 

“But he may never get a wife who 
sympathises with that sort of thing,” Kate 
says, thinking of herself solely still, and 
remembering how very improbable it is 
that he will ever seek her again, though 
she could sympathise with him so raptur- 
ously if only she had the unassailable right 
to do so. Whereat Mrs. Durgan gives her 
head a little shake of acquiescence and says, 

“Ah! no, true. It’s all uncertain of 
course, but we live in hope.” 

“What an unselfish woman she must 
be,” Kate thinks admiringly, “she never 
fears for a moment that a wife entirely 
after his own heart might take a fancy 
for living at Breagh Place.” She likes 
Mrs. Durgan better than ever for this 
proof of her guileless, boundless confi- 
dence in Harry Bellairs. Nevertheless, 
though she admires Mrs. Durgan, her heart 
throbs exultantly as she reflects that he 
has never confided to her the secret of his 
penchant for the chestnut mare called 
Guinevere. 

It is a nervous hour for Kate Mervyn, 
that last one before dinner this day. They 
may arrive at any moment from half-past 
six to half-past seven, Mrs. Durgan has 
told her, and Kate finds that her curiosity 
and anxiety become unmanageable as 
the time approaches. She fully realizes 
that though on the one hand this réunion 
may be intensely, excitingly pleasant, it 
may on the other be most depressingly 
disagreeable. It must indeed of necessity 


be this latter thing, if both these men, | 


who have in former days taken such a 
strong personal interest in her, develope 
anything like indifference to her now, or 





even worse, betray as strong a personal 
interest in anyone else. “If they think 
that I’ve come here in search of either of 
them, what a hopeless goose I shall appear 
in their eyes,” she says to herself, as, un- 
willingly enough, she goes out from the 
sanctuary of her own room down to the 
dreaded meeting. 

It is all cool, quiet, fresh, and sweetly 
perfumed with flowers in the drawing- 
room to which instinct leads her, but be- 
yond this drawing-room is a conservatory, 
brilliant with bloom, and thickly hung 
with luxuriant creeping plants. From 
this conservatory there proceeds a light 
rippling sound—a woman's voice raised in 
the mirthful recital of some incident that 
has evidently amused her. 

“You'll both agree that I have not in- 
dulged in what Harry calls my ‘customary 
exaggeration,’ when you see her,” Mrs. 
Durgan is saying, “a woman I could love 
and be intensely jealous of, and trust 
thoronghly, for she couldn’t be mean.” 

Kate hears all this unwillingly enough 
as she approaches, for Mrs. Durgan’s tones 
are rapid, and her enunciation remarkably 
distinct. But she determines to make her 
presence known without further delay, 
and spare herself the pain, and possibly 
the mortification, of hearing either of them 
reply. She pushes open the lightly swing- 
ing door, and through the masses of bloom 
and greenery advances into their midst. 

There is genuine pleasure in Frank’s 
start from his ordinary lounging indolence, 
into animation and actively expressed 
pleasure. ‘“ Kate; my darling!” he ex- 
claims, coming forward to meet her, for- 
getful as her hands join his eagerly ex- 
tended ones in cordial greeting, that she 
is not his darling at all; that she has in 
fact distinctly refused to be so; and that 
he has during the last few days allowed 
himself to be forced into a sort of friendly 
alliance with Miss Grange. 

“T’m inevitable, am I not,” Kate says 
quickly, ‘please don’t think that I planned 
a surprise though, Frank. As soon as I 
heard you were coming to-day, I told Mrs. 
Durgan you were my cousin, and I thought 
she would have told you that I was here.” 

All this time as she speaks, Kate, with 
a loving woman’s natural inclination to 
hold fast to someone who loves her, has 
left her hand passively in Frank’s, and all 
this time Captain Bellairs has watched the 
pair, and marked the attitude with jealous 
attention. 

“T meet another old friend in you,” 
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Kate says half questioningly, turning to 
him. Then, as something in his manner— 
is it distrust of her or of himself—chills 
her off from him, she shakes off her em- 
barrassment as well as she can, and ad- 
dresses Mrs. Durgan in lowered tones that 
are inaudible to the two men. 

“T heard what you said as I came along, 
I’m sorry, but couldn’t help it; I want to 
tell you you're right in one thing—you 
may trust me.” 

The quartette are sufficiently at ease 
with one another, to be all together as it 
were, in the conversation during dinner. 
Mrs. Durgan is as far from being a snob 
as it is possible for a human being to be, 
still she holds Kate in rather higher esti- 
mation than she would have done, had she 
not discovered that Kate is Frank Forest’s 
cousin, and that the power and intention 
are Kate’s to make a name for herself that 
will not be inferior to Frank’s own. But 
happily as they unite during dinner, they 
fall apart with a beautiful apparent want 
of design by-and-by in the garden, when 
Frank and Kate stroll away among the 
evergreens in the moonlight, and Harry 
Bellairs remains by the side of Mrs. Dur- 
gan’s chair. 

“You have liked that girl very much at 
one time or other, Harry,” the widow be- 
gins, as soon as the other pair are out of 
ear-shot, “and I don’t wonder at it, for as 
I said just now, she’s a darling.” 

“1 have liked her very much, I always 
shall like her very much; she’s a girl I 
can talk to on any subject as easily as I 
can to a man.” 

** How long is it since you have left 
off more than liking her?” she asks 
quietly. 

“You have a reason for asking this,” he 
says reproachfully; ‘‘come, Georgie, tell it 
to me.” 

Her eyes rest affectionately on his for 
a moment or two, and he cannot help 
feeling that they would be very true, 
tender eyes to which to turn for light 
along his life-path. Then she averts them, 
and says, 

“Have you told Mr. Forest anything 
about me ?” 

“Only that you’re awfully nice and 
clever, and one of the dearest and best 
little women in the world.” 

*That’s very uncompromising,” she 
laughs, “that’s a phrase you apply to 
every woman who pleases you and listens 
to you, and seems to like you. Well Harry, 
I want you to promise that you won’t say 





more than this about me to him, until I 
give you leave.” 

“‘ As you please, Georgie, dear,” he says 
with cheerful alacrity, and her heart sinks 
a little as she hears him, and sees that his 
eyes are straining themselves in the direc- 
tion of that gap in the hedge of shrubs 
that bounds one side of the lawn, through 
which the other cousins have disappeared. 

“Will you go and bring them back for 
tea and music? ” she says quickly; “and 
before you go, call Ryan to wheel me 
back to the drawing-room. Oh! dear! 
when shall I be independent of Ryan ? 
You don’t ask for Guinevere ; by the way, 
Miss Mervyn tells me she had a chestnut 
mare once called Guinevere.” 

“T know it.” 

“Did you know the mare ?” 

**T did,” he says, rising up. ‘Come 
Georgie, it’s getting damp ; I'll call Ryan, 
and go and bring the truants back, though 
perhaps they won’t thank me for inter- 
fering.” 

She is wheeled in to her drawing-room 
and her reflections, while he strolls away 
over the lawn, feeling half angrily that he 
has put himself in a false position by 
coming at all. All dread of interrupting 
a semi-sentimental interview departs from 
him, however, as soon as he comes near 
enough to them to hear their voices. 
Frank is describing the present state of 
his bondage to the Granges, and Kate is 
laughing heartily. 

“They have quartered themselves at 
Bray,” Frank says, “and Miss Grange 
has, in the quietest way possible, made 
me promise, on Beilairs’s behalf, that she 
may come to his house and make sketches 
of his dining-hall and music-room. I can’t 
dislike her you know, Kate, but I see what 
they’re all about, as plainly as if it were 
written down. Charlotte’s an awfully 
clever girl; she didn’t tell me she had 
been with you all night on deck when we 
crossed. I suppose she couldn’t find out 
who you were.” 

‘““My dear Frank,” Kate says as Harry 
Bellairs joins them, “ Miss Grange must 
have found me very easy reading. I think 
you'll marry her, but 1 hope you won't,” 
she continues candidly. ‘She'll protect 
you from the rest, perhaps, but she'll be 
an appalling guardian angel.” 

“She is the last girl in the world I’d 
marry,’ Frank says decidedly, “but you 
don’t know what a nice sensible girl she 
is, Kate; just the kind of girl a fellow can 
have a friendship with, without her trying 
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to turn it into anything else. She has | ceilings, and I'll see if that will choke her 
behaved splendidly, though she must see, off,” he tells himself, and he makes up his 
as plainly as I do, what the others are| mind that he will disabuse Kate of the 
aiming at.” | notion that as he cannot have her, he will 
“ She’s aiming at it as cleverly as the | meekly accept his fate at the hands of 
others are,” Captain Bellairs says coldly. | the first woman who tries to teach him 
“ You can make the arrow glance aside if | how to throw the handkerchief. 
you like, Miss Mervyn,” he adds in a| He is roused from his reverie by hearing 
whisper. Mrs. Durgan say, “Then we lunch with 
Kate turns an angry, appealing face to | you to-morrow, Harry. I shall try and per- 
him. Does he want her to marry her|suade Miss Mervyn to ride Guinevere; it 
cousin? Does he want to pique her by | will do my poor little mare so much good 
merely pretending to wish her to do so? | to have a lady on her back again.” 
How can she tell? All she can bring, ‘“TI'll come overand fetch her then,” says 
herself to say is, Captain Bellairs; and though she makes 
“Don’t make a mistake, Frank; and /j|a protest against riding, on the score of 
now come in and give Mrs. Durgan an | having no habit, she is overruled by Mrs. 
account of the unpremeditated way in| Durgan, who has one that she “is sure will 
which the Granges accompanied you, | fit” to lend. 
when you tried to flee from them.” | “* My progress is so slow in my invalid 
Somehow or other the four do not | carriage,” Mrs. Durgan says, holding her 
amalgamate as well, when they get them- | hand out to Kate when the two men are 
selves together in the drawing-room after | gone this night, “that I couldn’t have the 
this, as they did at dinner. Mrs. Durgan | heart to tire you out on your way for the 
is not exactly depressed, but she is quieter | first time to Harry’s place; besides I 
than usual, and, when an extremely viva- | want to see how you two look together on 
cious woman is quieter than usual, she has | horseback.” 
an excessively depressing effect on those; Kate remains silent. All appears to be 
who are accustomed to her vivacity. As | fair and above-board, but she cannot make 
it happens, Captain Bellairs is thoroughly | up her mind as to whether it is all the 
accustomed to her vivacious moods, con- | result of accident or design, as to whether 
sequently this unwonted fit of quiet strikes | she is skating on thin ice or walking on 
him as being awkward, inopportune, and | firm ground. “I only know that I'll play 
unpleasant altogether. Kate is weary | fair,” she tells herself, “but oh! to be 
with the weariness that comes on after alone with him once again !” 
great excitement, and cannot rouse herself | 
to be at her best before the man whom | 
she feels with a heart-sickening pang! Tue feelings with which Kate puts on 
is as dear to her as ever he has been. | the habit which Mrs. Durgan insists upon 
The man between whom and herself an | lending her, are not solely pleasurable. 
unknown something has thrown a shadow | In the first place the habit does not fit her 
which seems to be separating them more |to that degree of perfection which is 
widely than ever. “If he would only | essential to the happiness of a thorough 
make some reference to what has past, | horse-woman. This, though a minor 
and let me know for certain that he means | grievance, is one that stings when it is 
it to be all over, I’d never wince,” she tells | superadded to others. In the second place, 
herself, ‘‘ but to go on like this and never | she cannot help remembering that the last 
to know whether he thinks me to blame | time she appeared in a habit before Captain 
or not, or what he thinks about it, is| Bellairs was on the occasion of that be- 
horribly hard.” |falling her which they can neither of 
As for Frank he is silent from various them forget while memory is their portion. 
causes. Now that he has found Kate | Lastly, there is a slight sense of humilia- 
here, and discovered Mrs. Durgan to be a| tion to her in the fact that these wings 
brilliant and amusing companion when she | wherewith she is flying now are not her 
chooses, he feels that he is no longer de- | own, and Kate is woman enough to abhor 
pendent for pleasing female society on | borrowed plumage and a feeling of obliga- 
the delightful but possibly dangerous | tion. Mrs. Durgan’s is a good and mag- 
Charlotte Grange. nanimous position. She is generously 
“T won’t stay at home while she’s | attempting to put Kate in the best light. 
sketching his antique furniture and carved | But Kate feels that the light is a trying 
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one, and shrinks from taking her stand in 
it, with a sensitiveness that she would 
declare to be morbid in another person. 

She has appealed against the dictum 
which has gone forth, that she shall ride 
over alone with Captain Bellairs, and her 
appeal has been made in vain. Mrs. Dar- 
gan, who has quite recovered her light- 
heartedness this morning, has met and 
combatted each objection as it has been 
advanced. “It will be a mercy to the 
mare,” she says, “she has had nothing 
cleverer on her back than a groom for 
months, and I long to see how she looks 
at her best again, and she will look at her 
best with you on her.” 

A good many of the meaner feelings of 
dissatisfaction dissolve into thin air, as 
soon as Kate finds herself in the saddle. 
She forgets that the habit does not fit pro- 
perly ; she forgets that the mare bounding 
beneath her is not her own, and that she is 
in the place she likes best in the world, by 
the grace of a stranger, who is, to a 
certain degree, her rival. She sways to 
the movement of the slinging galloper, with 
as unrestrained a sense of enjoyment as 
she ever experienced in the old days, when 
the horse she rode was her own, and she 
was unsubdued by failure and disappoint- 
ment, by mortification and baffled love. 
So thoroughly is she carried away by this 
first flavour of the long untasted pleasure, 
that Captain Bellairs, looking at her as 
they pull up at the lodge gates of Breagh 
Place, sees in her only the Kate of the 
past, and forgets everything (his cousin 
included) but that past, and his passionate 
enjoyment of it. 

* We only want the sound of the swirl 
of the waves in that semi-circular bay, to 
make us believe that we are back in the 
old times on the Torbay road,” he says as 
they go more soberly through the gate 
and out into the highway. 

“ Just for the moment we might believe 
it,” Kate says, looking straight ahead of 
her, ‘‘ because we neither of us are half as 
much altered as we deserve to be, con- 
sidering all we’ve gone through; but the 
illusion wouldn’t last for more than a 
moment with me—illusions never do.” 

“Whit made you stand out against 
riding over to-day,” he asks abruptly, 
disregarding her cautionary remark re- 
specting illusions. 

“T acquiesced meekly enough in the 
plan before you,” she says, and she does 
long to give him one look which shall 
assure him that riding alone with him 





is a pleasure that is as dear to her as ever. 
But she remembers the blithe assent of 
Mrs. Durgan, and refrains, for has not 
Mrs. Durgan said this of her (Kate) 
“* She couldn’t be mean.” 

“But my cousin tells me she had an 
infinity of trouble in getting you to stick 
to your agreement this morning; why was 
it, Kate ? tell me.” . 

“Tt was a natural desire to do the right 
thing for once in my life,” Kate says, and 
her face smarts with a blush of emotion, 
and she feels the tears standing in her eyes. 
“Tf they drop, and he sees them, what 
an emotional fool he’ll think me,” she tells 
herself rebukingly, ‘ what on earth did I 
consent to going through this trial by fire 
for? Imight have known that I should 
get scorched.” 

“So you think it a wrong thing even 
to ride with me any more,” he says rather 
mournfully. “Kate! do let such poor 
feeling as may exist still linger on, don’t 
kill it by violence.” 

“T can’t hold the mare,” she says, 
slackening the snaffle, and Guinevere goes 
off at a pace that mercifully spares her 
rider the necessity of replying to her com- 
panion’s last remark. 

They come to an ugly declivity presently, 
down which it would be suicidal to do 
other than walk the thoroughbred mare. 
With an undiplomatically visible desire to 
avoid the former topic, Kate starts a fresh 
one as soon as they pull up. 

“T want you to tell me all you know about 
Frank and this Miss Grange,”’ she begins. 

“* What an interest you take in Frank!” 

“T do.” 

She says it very earnestly, and then 
pauses and makes up her mind to tell out 
the tale of her own weakness as freely as 
it can possibly be told. 

“T do! I take such a hearty interest in 
him, that I am longing to see the girl, and 
to find out how he stands with her. You 
know [ had a stronger love for Frank once 
than mere cousinly affection,” she con- 
tinues looking up at him, “and though 
that died out, it has vitalised the cousinly 
affection to such a degree that it will last 
in all its intensity while I live.” 

“Perhaps, after all, you only mistook 
cousinly affection for something warmer,” 
he says, hoping she will accept his amend- 
ment and agree with him. 

“T tell you no,” she says impatiently, 
“what is the use of trying to tone down 
what was an error of feeling, and make it 
appear like a mere error of judgment. I 
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fell in love with my cousin against every 
law of reason and of right, and I was 
punished by knowing that he was ten 
times more unhappy in his marriage after- 
wards than he would have been if I had 
never done so; the truth in this case 
isn’t a pleasant thing to tell, but it’s better 
to tell it.” 

Captain Bellairs is silent, and devotes 
great attention to the way his horse steps 
down a little precipice. He feels in this 
instance that he could have borne to have 
had the truth withheld from him. 

“Why didn’t Frank come with you this 
morning ?” Kate asks, as the silence grows 
embarrassing. 

“ He preferred waiting at home, to hold 
Miss Grange’s paint-box, I believe.” 

“Did you leave her, then, with him ?” 
Kate questions witha laughing air of amuse- 
ment, which proves her heartfreenow, at all 
events, concerning Frank, and so is delight- 
fully reassuring to her present companion. 

“No; but she was announced as coming 
by her sister-in-law, Mrs. Grange, who 
wrote to ask Frank if from twelve to two 
would be a convenient time for Charlotte 
to see the house. I asked him to invite 
them to lunch. Was I right, or do you 
wish me to try and keep them apart?” he 
adds jealously. 

“Do you think I’d be mean enough to 
interpose a finger between him and a 
heart’s desire of his?” she says hotly ; 
“and do you think I’d be doubly mean 
enough to ask you to do it for me? I 
have a kind of feeling against her which 
may be unjust and unfounded, after all; 
but she found out who I was that night 
on the steamer, and hadn’t the candour to 
tell me Frank was on board. This may be 
natural reserve on her part, but it looks 
like sneaking meanness.” 

“ Your first impression of her was good, 
was it?” 

“ Agreeable, certainly. I am taken 
always with good looks and gentle man- 
ners : she has both.” 

“And you cling to first impressions, 
after the manner of women, probably, and 
go back to them with a rush, even if you 
find occasion to alter them ? ” he asks. 

“Indeed I don’t. I’m ready to renounce 
an opinion or a liking in an instant, if I 
find either ill-founded.” 

“What was your first impression of 
Mrs. Durgan ?” 

“That she’ll never deceive me,” Kate 
answers with heightened colour; “and that 
if she takes a dislike to me she’ll have 


done with me at once, but will never try 
to undermine or injure me. She’s as clear 
as the air she lives in.” 

“T have known her a good many years 
now,” he. says slowly ; “I knew her before 
I met you, Kate.” 

“Yes?” 

“ And I’ve always found her to be just 
what you describe—a warm friend and an 
honest foe; not that she has any foes, 
poor girl. Georgie Durgan gets good words 
from all men and women.” 

“Was she married when you knew her 
first ?” Kate asks hesitatingly. 

“Yes, I went to stay with them when 
my cousin Christopher Durgan brought 
her home as a bride; I wondered then how 
it was she had consented to yoke herself 
with such a prig as he was; and I won- 
dered more at the way she bore the yoke 
as time went on, and he proved himself to 
be one of the most wearying fools that 
ever wore out a woman’s affection.” 

“‘ She'll marry again,” Kate says in the 
tone of a prophetess. Then she laughs at 
the unintentional tone of solemnity she has 
employed, and fails to observe that Captain 
Bellairs takes no notice of her remark. 

“You must keep that mare in exercise,” 
he says, as they come upon grass again 
and break intoa canter. ‘Georgie will be 
grateful to you for doing it. I shall be 
delighted, because I shall have to be your 
escort in default of a better one, and you 
will have the satisfaction of feeling that 
you'r obliging two people——.” 

“And of tasting forbidden fruit,” she 
interrupts. 

“Why say forbidden when it’s freely 
proffered ? ” 

She shakes her head, 

** My conscience tells me—yes I have a 
conscience, though I daresay you doubt it— 
that there is a flavour of forbidden fruit 
aboutit; doesn’t yours?” sheaddssuddenly. 
But his horse jibs wildly at the moment, 
and he is too much occupied in quieting 
him to answer her. 

It is ten miles from Breagh Place to 
Lugnaquilla—Captain Bellairs’s home in the 
heart of the Wicklow mountains. That is 
to say, it is ten miles by the rather wild 
riding-road along which he has brought 
his companion. Mrs. Durgan, who has 
driven along the shorter high-road, is there 
some time before them—is there long 
enough, in fact, to feel depression again 
assailing her usually light heart, about 
something which she will not permit her- 
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self to analyse. 
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Kate comes in, looking too much like | cats. “I told you my name and occupa- 
the Kate of old for the attention of every- | tion. Surely Frank,” she continues, turning 
one present not to be concentrated on her | to her cousin, who is beginning to feel hot 
admiringly. Frank leaves the side of a and uncomfortable, “you haven't ‘kept 
lady by whom he is standing to come and | me dark,’ as you call it? Miss Grange 
meet his cousin; and thelady,lookinground | must have heard you mention me.” 
from her occupation of sketching some, “Over and over again,” Frank states 
richly carved panelling, bows her head | with awkward emphasis; and Miss Grange 
with a half smile as she recognises her | shakes her head with the plaited crown of 
fellow voyager “1 Kate. Mr. and Mrs. | golden tinted tresses on it, and says, 
Grange come forward in perplexity. They' “Mr. Forest forgets how very limited 
are in doubt as to how they shall treat our intercourse has been; he has not had 
this most obnoxious member of Frank’s| time to mention any subject, however 
family; for the fact of her arriving in /much it may be in his mind, ‘over and 
company with their host, and being over’ again to me.” 
altogether treated as an honoured guest, ‘Limited,’ do you call it?” her brother 
throws them out in their preconceived | puts in, with what he designs to be an air 
calculations. They had imagined that as of mirthful raillery, but which in reality 
a mere dependant, as Mrs. Durgan’s com- | is coarsely suggestive. ‘Considering the 

anion, she might be flouted with impunity. | time, I call it anything but ‘limited,’ Mrs. 

o find the dangerous beauty made an Durgan; they’renever apart, I assure you.” 
object of consideration is confusing. _ But Charlotte subdues him at once by 

“You were quite right,” Kate says, | one of her long, steady glances. 
making her way at once to the side of | “My brother has the knack of saying 
the sofa on which Mrs. Durgan is lying, | the thing that comes uppermost invariably 
looking pitifully pale and helpless by when that thing is specially void of point,” 
contrast with Kate’s heightened bloom | she says in a low voice to Kate; “these 
and vigour. “I forgot that the mare wasn’t | vapid jokes are, of course, of no importance 
my own as soon as I was fairly off,| whatever to Mr. Forest, but they are 
and I enjoyed the road and the ride as | repulsive to me to the last degree.” 


thoroughly as if she had been.” | “They’re just so much empty sound; 
“And your cavalier? ” Mrs. Durgan don’t let yourself be annoyed by them,” 
asks, smiling. | Kate says cordially, taking off her hat, and 


“* My cavalier was all that you, in your | flinging it down. There is something in 
kindness, could wish my cavalier to be,” | the womanly aspect, in the womanly quiet 
Kate says unflinchingly. She would give | and apparent gentleness of this Miss 
worlds at this juncture to be able to | Grange, which appeals to all Kate’s strong 
reassure Mrs. Durgan, and assuage any | womanly sympathies. “It is shameful,” 
fears Mrs. Durgan may possibly be feeling | the latter feels, “for her own kin to put 
relative to this reunion between herself her in the position of the pursuer. I 
and Harry Bellairs. But Mrs. Durgan | believe Frank is sorry for her too,” Kate 
has not given her the right to do so, and | thinks as she glances round, and sees that 
she dare not assume the right. | Frank looks rather more abashed than the 

Placid, fair-haired, white-skinned Char- | occasion seems to warrant. 
lotte Grange rises slowlyandcomesforward Mrs. Durgan’s sofa is wheeled up to 
now, reminding everyone as she comes of a the table when luncheon is ready. There 
white pussy-cat who purrs before it springs. | are two covers laid side by side at the 
At least, they are reminded of the pussy- | head of the table, and for a moment Miss 
cat, of its softness and calm, winning ways; | Grange wavers about Frank, and wonders 
but they utterly forget its springing and , whether this honour of sitting by him is 
scratching proclivities. | designed for her by her host. In another 

“T have done nothing but regret that 1| moment doubt is set at rest, for Cap- 
didn’t know you were Mr. Forest’s cousin tain Bellairs gives his arm to Kate, and 
the other night,” she says. | leads her to the coveted post. As he does 

“But you must have known it,” Kate | so his eyes turn to Georgie Durgan, and 
says out incautiously, for she is yet a tyro Georgie gives him what looks like a bright 
in the art of dealing with white pussy- smile of encouragement, bet at what cost? 
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